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Bult  Over  Owueratilp  of  b  Mu1<^— LdnooUl  ( 
VonqulBhed  In  a  Story-ToUlng 
Ooateat  (at  3  a.  m.) 


This  10 


my  irrndun- 
|i  my  residence  In 
oKun  County,  III. 
honor  of  Mr.  Lln- 
'^""•Jl""  "*  "'w^y*  atlcnded  the  ocislons  of 
tho  CIn  ult  Court  at  llmt  place  up  to  the 
lima  of  hl3  election  to  tho  PrealJency.  It 
^VQ3  nt  this  town  thnt  [  llrwt  became  nc- 
QU-alnti'J  with  him.  During  the  fall  of  thixt 
year  he  had  hia  relobratcd  debateii  with 
Senator  Douglas,  but  those  debates  did  not 
tomai-y  attendance  upon  the 
began  the  study  oX  law 
m  imiL  uime.  ana  was  an  Interested  spec- 
tator of  all  the  proceedings  In  the  court.  I 
romembor  one  Important  trial  In  which  Mr. 
I-lncoln  was  attorney  for  one  of  tho  par^ 
ties.  The  landlord  of  the  Lincoln  HouEe 
was  a  Mr.  Palmer,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  always 
BtoppeJ  at  this  hotel.  Mr.  PaJmer  had  a 
suit  In  court,  and  secured  ft[r.  Lincoln's 
ser\-lccs  oa  his  attorney.  It  was  an  action 
t  replevin,  and  Involved  the  IdenUty  of  a 


Lincoln 


lied 


Qull 


i^ltne 


LOnfllct 
the  court,  the  1 
Ifig,  for  permlss 


half  of  tho  plalntirr  to  the  fact 
nulo  was  one  he  had  raised,  and 

nesses  testllled  for  the  defendant, 
witnesses  were  absolutely  certain 
ule  belonged  to  the  defendant  and 
id  raised  It  on  hla  farm.    In  this 
'   tesUmony   Mr  Lincoln  moved 
David  Davlee.  preald- 
I  make  profert  of  the 
t^uj^',  have  the  mule  brought  Into 

But  the  next  question  arose,  how  was  tho 
mule  to  be  brought  Into  court,  as  the  court- 
room was  In  the  second  Btory  of  tho  build- 
ing? Mr.  Lincoln  was  equal  to  this  emer- 
gency, and  suggested  to  the  court  that  as 
11  mule  could  not  come  to  the  jur>-  the  jury 
ehoulJ  go  to  the  mule.  This  was  done,  and 
the  Jury  repaired  to  the  courtyard.  Mr. 
J..Incoln  and  his  client  went  alter  the  mule, 
and  he  himself  led  the  animal  to  tho  rear 
of  the  courthouse,  where  the  jury  had  as- 
sembled. He  was  tall,  and  the  mule  was 
email,  the  conLnuit  being  remarkable.  As 
soon  as  the  mule  was  brought  Into  tho 
Pr^^ce  of  the  Jury  they  pounced  upon  It, 

'  '   ■■      '     fully"        -  ■ 


the 


slled.    The  Jury 


'  whether  Mr. 
com  won  the  Bull  or  not,  but  the  case 
It  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State, 
1  before  It  was  settled  the  costs  amounted 
more  than  JoOO.  which  had  to  be  paid  by 
losing  party.  Th 


thi 


the  rlgh 
doubt,  U 

they  had  before. 


L3  vindicated,  and  I  presume  tha 
prevailed,  but  of  this  I  have  no 
defendant,  the  plaintiff,  and  the 
lercalned   the  Eame  opinions 


COURT  CRIER  ON  LINCOLN. 

Thomas  W.  s.  Kldd,  Who  Heard  Him  In 
Many  C&sea,  Makes  an  Estimate  of  Hla 
Ability  as  a  Lnwj-er— Tells  of  His  Care, 
BsjTiestneCT,     and      Clear  Reasonlne 


Powers 


Thia  question  has  been  propoundol  to  me 
on  a  ^eat  many  occasions,  and,  strange  as  It 
may  appear,  frequently  by  men  of  unques- 
Uoned  reputation  for  ability  as  Lawyers. 

I  was  with  Mr.  Lincoln  In  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Eangmmon  County,  with  him  in  the  Su- 

the  United  States  Circuit  and  District  Courts 
for  the  Southern  District  of  lUlnols.  It  was 
here  where"my  opportunity  came  to  esUmato 
his  qualities  of  mlmj,  his  capacity  to  com- 
prehend, and  ablUty  to  make  use  of  them  as 
a  lawyer,  and  I  conscientiously  took  advan- 
tage of  these  opportunities  to  form  an  honest 
estimate  of  him  as  a  lawyer. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  gooA  lawyer.  He 
was  a  great  thinker,  a.  characterlsUc 
of  all  good  lawyers.  He  thought  with 
a  Died  purpose  when  evolving  la  his 
mind  the  principles  of  law  upon  which  he 
cotUd  rely  for  success.  He  argued  his  cise 
with  the  court  or  JurJ-  upon,  this  Une,  apply- 
In*  the  principles  of  law  to  his  case  he 
proceeded— with  an  earnestness  peculiarly 
his  own— In  his  effort  to  dovetail  a  perfect 
case  before  the  minds  of  hla  auditors.  He 
prepared  his  cases  carefully,  always  had 
them  well  In  hand,  ready  to  meet  the  an- 
ii  his  antagonists: 

•tudled  the  theory  of  his  attacks  as  pUlntlff 
or  defendant.  He  was  a  deliberate  counselor 
IHed  attorney,  a  lawyer  well  versed 


<-oneres3  from  tho  Sprlngfleld  district  tlSM 
to  1S'J4J  I  learned  of  many  lustancca  In  the 
i.trly  life  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  some  of  which, 
eu  far  as  I  Know,  never  have  been  publlalied.' 
a  he  counties  comprising  my  Congressional 
district  were  those  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  at- 
tended the  terms  of  the  Circuit  Court  In  the 
larly  days  of  llllnola  and  of  hla  professional 
career.    Petersburg,  county  seat  of  Menard 
'-ounty.  In  winch  Is  located  Old  Salem  la 
now  famous  In  history  on  account  of  Mr 
Llncoin'B  connection  with  the  place.  On  one 
occasion,  when  the  business  of  the  court 
had  ceased  early  In  tho  afternoon  for  the 
lack  of  a  ca^e  to  try,  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Undo 
lillly  Ingle,  one  of  the  old  settlers  of  that 
county,  began  to  tcU  stories  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  court  ofHclals  and  specta- 
t'jra.    Mr.  Lincoln  would  tell  a  story,  then 
L'ncle   EUly  would  be  called  upon  to  tell 
unother.  and  thus  they  continued  their  sto- 
ries  until  time  for  supper    arrived.  The 
crowd  had  manifested  great  interest  In  the 
tlory  telUng  and  Insisted  upon  the  partici- 
pants returning  to  tho  courtroom  at  "  early 
tandle  light  "  and  continuing  the  entertain- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  determining  deOnlte- 
y  which  one  of  the  two  would  be  able  to 
hold  out  the  longest  and  tell  the  last  story 
ihis  was  agreed  to  and  In  the  evening  a 
large  number  assembled  In  the  courtroom 
_,n,nd  Mr.  Uncoln  and  Uncle  Ellly  Ingle  con- 
tinued tho  contest  to  tha  amusement  and  en- 
lertuinment  of  all  those  present.   The  stories 
followed   one   after  another  In  quick  suc- 
cession, and  It  was  for  a  long  time  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt  which  of  the  two  would  be  able 
111  tell  the  last  story.   The  contest  was  kept 
up  untU  about  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
I  ncle  BlUy  Ingle  happened  to  tell  one  of 
Ills  best  atorles,  and  for  some  unaccountable 
reason,  whether  from  Interest  In  Mr,  Ingle  s 
Biory  or  that  his  fund  had  been  exhausted 
Mr.   Lincoln  failed  to  respond  when  time 
jvas  called,  and  Uncle  Billy  was  declared  to 
be   the  champion  story   teller  of  Menard 
County  and  of  central  Illinois. 

There  are  many  old  citizens  In  Menard 
f  uunty  who  were  present  at  this  story  tell- 
ing contest,  some  of  whom  have  related  this 
incident  to  me,  and  I  have  no  doubt  It  la 
true.  Uncle  Billy  ingle  was  at  one  time  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature  a  man 
cf  the  highest  character  and  unlver'sally  b^- 
'  "  ed.  and  to  his  dying  day  it  was  his  great- 

1  In  a  story  telUng  con- 


boast  and  pride 


lirnlled 


slon  when  Mr.  Lincoln  wa' 
nth  Uncle  Billy  Green  In 
slness  at  Old  Salem,  Men, 
■s  became  ( 


?st  1 


right 


cighbor- 
ned  that 
land  by 
r  land  In 


hood.  Each  o'f  these  cuslomers'c 
he  had  a  superior  right  to  enter 
reasnn  of  the  proximity  of  hlg  ot 
llio  neighborhood.  Mr.  LIncol 
jifaled  to  and  aeked  to  aid  In  settling  ihYs 
difficulty,  and  he  found  each  of  the  parlies 
absolutely  unyielding  In  his  demands,  and 
Ihey  determined  to  Sght  It  out. 

They  were  both  large  and  muscular  speci- 
mens ot  humanity,  and  each  thought  hlm- 
tell  equal  to  any  contest  In  which  he  might 
I'ngage.  The  ring  was  formed,  and  the  con- 
leslants  for  the  rtght  to  enter  the  piece  ot 
«  "i'^,  ^^'^^'^d  Mr.  Lincoln  as  referee  of  the 
ngnt.  Mr.  Lincoln  accepted  and  when  he 
entered  the  ring  the  combatants  stripped  to 
the  waist  and  at  once  began  to  spar  for  posi- 
tion and  to  pummel  each  other  in  the  most 
npproved  fashion  of  backwoodsman  warfare 
There  were  no  prize-ring  rules  In  existence 
rit  that  time,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  sole  ar- 
biter.   The  contest  was  spirited,  each  party 


 —  .„  «^,-,*i.cv,  LUC  >viuner 

and  his  Judgment  was  approved  by  the  by- 
Btanders,  the  participants  shook  hands  and 
,  parted  as  friends,  the  Victor  entering  the 


By  Anthony  Tboraton. 
I  flr«l  sow  Mr.  Lincoln  In  Deeomber,  183(1, 
In  V«nd«ll«,  hut  after  tho  removal  ot  til* 
capltjl  trom  VondalU  to  BprlnsflBM  I  mot 
him  frequently,  ond  became  wfU  acqualaiMl 
with  blm.  Lawyers  then  traveled  •'  th«  cir- 
cuit "  on  horirebock,  and  for  nftetn  yesre 
or  more,  during  the  terms  of  the  court*  In 
tho  uprlng  and  fall,  h»  was  a  famUl.r  HBure 
to  the  bur  of  central  Illinois  at  th*  eoveral 
terms  ot  tho  courts  In  the  counties  of  ChrU- 
ttan,  Bhelby,  Macon.  Moultrie,  PImlt.  Coles, 
and  Edgar.  I  was  isaoclated  often  with  him 
In  I  he  trial  ot  suits,  and  we  were  frennenUy 
opposed  to  c«ch  other.  Tho  dockets  were 
small  and  the  fees  smaller.  During  those 
years,  besides  their  prufcsslonal  duties,  the 
lawyers  at  almost  every  term  of  the  courts 
engaged  In  political  discussion,  and  LInroIn 
was  ever  ready  for  the  tray. 

Thus  I  had  every  opportunity  to  know- 
the  man  and  discover  his  characteristics. 
He  was  tlien  on  Illiterate  man,  unln.'jtructed 
In  books,  unlearned  In  history,  ond  without 
much  knowledge  of  polite  literature.  Yet 
he  had  a  vast  amount  of  common  eense  and 
a  large  sympathy  for  the  common  people. 
Between  him  and  his  audience  there  wos  a 
kindred  feeling.  He  did  not  pos.''eS3  the  poe- 
try and  pathos  of  Baker  or  LInder,  but  he 
had  an  earnestness  which  denoted  tho 
strength  ot  hla  Inward  convictions  and  tha 
warmth  of  his  heart.  He  was  a  good  and 
safe  lawyer  and  e  reliable  counselor. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  pure  man,  and  ah- 
Elemlous  In  his  habits.  During  years  of  fa- 
miliar converse  and  Intimate  asaoclatlon  1 
never  heard  him  use  profane  langTiage  or 
Indulge  In  vulgarity.  In  riding  "  the  cir- 
cuit '  almost  every  lawj-er,  as  weU  as  the 
Judge,  had  a  bottle  of  whisky  In  his  saddle- 
bags. I  never  saw  Lincoln  with  one.  ond 
never  knew  him  to  taste  Intoxicating  liquor. 

On  one  occasion  he  and  I  were  appointed 
by  the  Judge  to  examine  an  applicant  for 
admission  to  practice  law.  Usually  the  ap- 
plicant was  adjudged  to  furnish  a  bottle  of 
wine  or  whisky  preparatory  to  tne  examina- 
tion. In  this  case  Mr.  Lincoln*  made  the 
forfeit  one-half  bushel  of  apples. 

When  he  was  In  repose  "'  melancholy 
marked  him  for  her  own,"  yet  he  had  a  fine 
sense  ot  humor,  greatly  approclajed  ajeat, 
and  loved  a  good  story  more  than  any  man 
I  ever  knew.  Upon  the  adjournment  In  the 
evening  he  and  LInder  would  entertain  the 
listening  crowd  and  make  mirth  abound, 
while  unheeded  flew  the  hours."  I  never 
heard  hlrn  address  a  Jun*  or  make  a  poUlIcal 
speech  that  he  did  not  tell  one  or-mordKood 
stories,  so  apt  and  Illustrative  of  his  position 
that  they  constituted  an  argument  In  them- 
selves. I  well  remember.  In  going  from  one 
county  to  another,  we  passed  the  farm  ot  an 
old  settler  who  had  a  good  supply  of  capital 
Glories.  Lincoln  would  desert  the  company 
and  stop  with  him,  and  thus  Increase  hla 
slock.  He  told  a  ston'  admirably,  and  thus 
attracted  the  crowd. 


lawyer  he  was  unusually  fair,  and 
courteous  to  Judge,  lawyers.  Jury, 
tnesses.  On  one  occasion  he  and  I 
isoclate  counsel  In  an  Important  law- 
Ezblblted  hla  love  of  right  and 


fairness  In  a  remarkable  manner.  Job 
etuart  ot  Sprlngtleld  was  counsel  for  (be  op- 
posite party.  It  was  s  trial  by  Jury.  2  ex- 
amined the  wltneases  and  Mr.  Lincoln  at- 
tended to  the  legal  questions  Involved.  I 
had  examined  an  intelligent  witness,  whose 
testimony  was  clear  and  B&tlsfactory  and 
readily  given.  When  the  crosB-examlnatloB 
commenced  this  witness  hesitated,  mani- 
fested reluctance  to  answer,  and  was  evasive 
in  his  replies.  Mr.  Lincoln  arose  and  ad- 
dressed the  court,  and  publicly  and  severely 
reprimanded  the  witness.  It  was  a  danger- 
ous experiment,  which  might  have  brought 
discredit  on  our  most  important  vrltnesa. 
Hla  object,  however,  was  accomplished,  and 
the  witness  answered  promptly  all  questions 
on  cross-examination.  Honesty  and  fair- 
ness ore  the  best  under  all  circumstances. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  plain  In  hla  dress,  and 
after  he  owned  a  buggy  It  was  old  and  dilap- 
idated. Once  when  he  was  aboi^  to  start 
from  Taylnrvllle  for  Decatur  the  Ures  of 
the  wheels  of  hla  buggy  were  so  loose  aa  to 
be  dangerous.  He  eccured  them  by  wrap- 
ping with  hickory  barlL,  \ 

In  the  practice  of  the  law.  forty-odd  years 
ago,  the  fees  were  small,  and  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  no  disposition  td  Increase  them.  1  have 
now  a  note,  payable  to  him,  for  iO.W  for  his 
services  In  a  contested  suit.  It  was  sent  to 
me  for  collection,  but  the  maker  was  never 
able  to  pay  the  small  amount.  - 

I  never  saw  him  angry  but  once.  He  be- 
came excited  at  some  words  ot  Judge  Con- 
stable, an  amiable  gentleman.  Strife  was 
prevented  by  the  Interposition  of  mutual 
friends.  But  I  eboll  never  forget  the  aspect 
of  Lincoln's  face.  The  glare  ot  hla  eye  and 
the  working  of  his  countenance  were  terrific 

Illustrative  ot  his  earnestness,  I  recall  an 
incident  which  happened  In  June.  1858.  I 
had  an  appointment  to  moke  a  political 
Bpeech  to  the  people  of  Shelby  County.  The 
opponents  of  the  Democratic  party  requeu- 
ed permission  to  have  present  a  speaker  of 
their  persuasion,  to  which  I  assented.  On 
the  day  Mr.  Lincoln  come,  and  as  a  matter 
of  courtesy  I  gave  him  the  privilege  to  open 
the  discussion  He  began  at  2  o'clock  and 
continued  until  nearly  5  o'clock.  He  made 
an  earnest  and  plausible  speecb,  but  1  am 
satisfied  he  was  unconscious  that  he  waa 
I'^consumlng  all  the  time. 

After  this,  as  he  had  ceased  to  travel  on 
the  "  old  circuits,"  I  mot  him  only  oc- 
casionally. I  have  now  no  recollection  of 
seeing  him  after  the  year  18^8.  and  never 
saw  him  after  his  election  to  the  Presidency. 

I  must  confess  that  the  picture  of  tho  Lin- 
coln, as  I  knew  him  years  ago,  poor  and 
plainly  dressed,  uncultivated,  traversing 
the'pralrles  of  Illinois  on  horseback  or  ih  an 
old,  wornout  buggy,  practicing  a  profeaslon 
which  yielded  small  compensaUon.  la  wholly 
unlike  the  picture  ot  the  same  man  on  his 
way  to  Washington  as  the  President-elect, 
who  electrified  the  country  by  his  Inaugural 
address;  who,  by  hla  klndneas  and  firmness, 
rallied  the  people  around  him.  and  whoso 
sole  object  was  to  solve  the  question.  How 
Bhall  the  union  be  saved?  Were  the  pictures 
the  same?  The  same  man  Is  portrayed,  and 
yet  how  different!  He  had  grown  and 
strengthened  by  his  environments.  The  pri- 
mary causes  which  produced  this  change 
were  Inborn.  His  common  sense,  tha  i^ft 
of  nature,  awakened  by  his  surroundings; 
his  power  to  receive  Impressions;  his  abil- 
ity to  perform:  his  firmness  In  the  right;  his 
patriotism  and  unselflshness;  his  gentle 
nature,  roused  by  the  conditions  confront- 
•  lug  him,  made — 

A  combination  and  a  (arm  Indeed, 
Where  ever^'  gail  did  eeenl  to  set  hla  Ivml' 
To  ^ve  tho  world,  usonnce  of  a  man. 
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Article  Printed  in  Tlie  Clinton  flllinois)  Morning  Journal 
Sunday,  December  14,  19iT~ 

COLONEL  V.  WARNER  TELLS  DEWITT  COUMTf  ATTORNEYS 
OF  A.  LINCOLN  AND  EARI.Y  DAYS  OF  DEWITT  BAR 

Well,  comrades,  I  think  this  is  a  magnificent  start  you  are  mking  today.  You 
quiirrel  and  fight  each  other  for  your  clients  m  the  courts  but  as  soon  as  you 
are  through,  with  tJie  law  suit  you  ought  to  be  the  very  best  of  friends,  and  I 
think  you  are. 

It  is  lucky  for  you  that  I  have  not  prepared  an  address  or  thought  of  what  I 
would  say.    I  know  that  you  have  adjourned  court  only  for  dinner,  so  I  do  not 
suppose  I  will  be  allowed  over  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to  address  you. 

As  I  have  it,  and  reraeinber  it,  the  first  circuit  court  that  was  ever  held  J-" 
DeWitt  county  was  in  1839-    There  was  not  a  licensed  attorney  m  the  county  at 
Sat  there  wasn't  one  until  1841,  when  Clifton  H.  Moore  came  from  Pekan 

and  located  here  and  became  a  resident  attorney  and  he  was  the  only  resident  at- 
torney for  a  number  of  years  after  that  time. 

In  the  olden  times  the  lawyers  traveled  with  the  judges  around  over  the  circuits 
on  horseback,  or  in  buggies,  and  they  had  no^reports;  they  had  no  books  o£  foiins; 
they  had  to  rely  upon  themselves  instead  of  following  the  law  as  laid  down  by  tho 
supreme  and  other  courts.    They  were  iflaking  laws  for  the  courts  thereafter.  The> 
cairried  their  own  stationery.    The  majority  of  thera  were  conpelled  to  write  with 
poose  Qullls,  they  couldn't  afford  steel  pens,  and  they  carried  their  papers  in 
plug  hats  on  their  heads.    I  have  seen  Mr,  Lincoln  do  that.    They  also  carried 
their  stationery  that  way. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Mr,  Lincoln  to  know  who  he  was  when  Mr.  Bamett  kept  a 
tavern  south  of  the  square  and  we  lived  just  across  the  street  where  Mr.  Nixon  nc  . 
lives  Court  adjourned  for  dinner,  foreign  attorneys,  of  course,  were  about  all 
there'were,  and  they  were  going  down  to  the  Bamett  tavern,  as  they  called  it , 
for  their  dinners.  I  saw  a  tall  man  with  a  plug  hat  on  his  hands  behind  his  baci 
and  he  was  walking  between  two  well  dressed  men,  one  on  each  side  of  him,  lookmj 
up  into  his  face.  I  wor-dered  what  those  gentlemen  '^aw  in  that  fellow  to  pay  any 
attention  to  him  and  it  turns  out  to  be  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  then  practicing 
here.    It  is  wonderful  what  this  county  has  seen  ai\d  helped  to  produce. 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A,  Douglas,  two  «ien  who  became  widely  kno»;fli  throughoi  i 
the  world,  tried  lawsuits  in  this  DeWitt  county  circuit  court,  and  tried  them 
against  each  other.    David  Davis  was  a  judge  later.    I  am  only  speaking  of  those 
I  knew  and  it  is reia^.rkable  how  Mr.  Davis  recognized  Abraham  Lincoln  even  at  that 
time     Abraham  Lincoln  at  that  time  had  no  greater  reputation  than  any  of  you 
gentiemen  here.    Abraham  Lincoln  was  bom  in  Kentucky  of  poor  white  parents.  In 
thSse  S^ys  there  were  three  classes  of  people  in  the  South.    The  ^Ijve  holders^ 
the  slave,  and  the  poor  white  trash.    Judge  I^vid  Davis  was  a  blue -blooded^^^^ 
lander,  belonging  to  the  slave  holding  class,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  descendant  ol 
t^  pSjr  whiti  tLh,  and  in  traveling  the  ciraiit,  as  they  ^^V^^io^'o^^  aT^' 
in  buggies.  Judge  Hutchin,  west  of  town  near  where  now  m  Kenney,  who  ouaed  a  ta 
Mo  was  pretty  well  fi^d.    He  got  into  a  lawsuit  with  Dr.  Wynn      the  circm 
Surt     Mr,  Lincoln  was  not  in  the  case  but  he  heard  it,  and  it  was  a  bitter  fig> 
H^ichin  got  a  judgment  against  Dr.  \iym^  for  $150.    Well,  that  would  have 
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?i      L  a;;<.^ont^^   The  doctor  had  hold  of  his  reins  with  his  left  hand 
will  be-before  he  gets  out?  ^  said,  "About  the  time  that 

Ill'd^rL^pa^roff^'^  Mge'mvlf^aiSVcould  have  heard  Mr.  Lincoln 

l??i'2^  a  half  iT'lle  ?.way. 

those  days, 
for  Lincoln,  LINCOLN, 

He  arose  and  Douglas  turned  and  looked  at  him  and  the  two  nien  looked  at  each  other. 
Mr    Uncoirfa^ed  the  crowd  and  said  that  that  was  Judge  Douglas'  meeting  and  he, 
Uncoln^had  n^rirf^t  to  speak  there  but  if  they  wanted  to  hear  him  if  they  would 
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I  don't  know  but  what  I  might  tell  you  a  little  of  my  experience  in  law.    I  was 
reading  law  in  Mr.  Weldon's  office  and  I  had  been  reading  there  about  three 
months  when  the  Civil  war  broke  out,    I  was  not  quite  nineteen.   I  volunteered 
as  a  private,  went  in,  served  through  the  war  and  when  it  was  over  I  was  discharged 
and  then  President  Lincoln  appointed  me  a  Captain  in  the  Army,  I  accepted, 
of  course,  and  I  was  ordered  West,  the  Sioux  arid  the  Cheyanne  Indians  had  broken 
out  on  tlie  plains  and  was  ordered  out  there  and  mxed  in  with  them  a  couple  of 
years,  wlien  I  realized  that  I  would  have  to  remain  in  the  army  all  my  life  or 
resign  and  come  home  and  prepare  for  civil  life.    I  decided  I  would  resign.  I 
sent  in  my  resignation  to  Washington  and  it  was  accepted  and  I  decided  to  go 
straight  to  Harvard  University  and  go  through  the  Law  Department  of  that  insti- 
tution and  make  up  for  the  lost  time,    I  had  never  been  East  of  Ohio,  except  in 
Georgia  and  Tennessee,  and  I  started  direct  to  Boston.    I  had  an  old  uniform  on 
that  was  in  bad  shape,  and  I  had  not  worn  a  collar  for  six  years.    I  got  to 
St.  Louis  and  I  went  into  a  clothing  store  and  bought  what  I  thought  was  a  number 
one  suit  of  clothes,  high-heeled  stubtoed  boots,,  yellow  trousers,  red  vest, 
yellow  coat,  red  necktie,  and  a  slouch  hat,    I  thougjlt  I  was  right  up  to  snuff. 
I  went  through  and  got  to  Boston,  stopped  at  the  Palnier  House  and.  they  told  me 
how  to  get  out  to  the  University.    I  went  out  and  told  them  my  story  and  they  ad- 
mitted me,  and  I  never  saw  such  sights  in  my  life  as  those  students  were.  They 
wore  low- heeled  shoes,  bobtailed  coats,  big  neckties,  etc.,  and  some  wore  glasses 
and  carried  canes.    Wy,  if  they  had. dressed  that  way  where  I  had  been  just  two 
weeks  before  they  would  have  been  shot  on  sight,  and  I  felt  like  smashing  them. 
They  would  not  speak  to  me  and  left  me  s  eve  rely  alone.    It  went  along  eight  or 
ten  days  when  I  discovered  that  I  was  the  fellow  that  was  off:    I  saw  them  looking 
at  me,  so  I  went  up  to  some  of  the  boys  and  asked  them  who  was  the  best  tailor  in 
Boston  and  they  told  me  and  I  went  over  and  went  in  and'  asked  what  they  would 
charge  me  for  a  first  class,  up-to-date  suit  of  clothes  and  they  told  ine,  so  I 
said  "Wlien  will  you  have  it  ready  to  try  on?",  and  they  said  the  next  Tuesday _ 
morning.    They  took  my  measurements  and  I  started  to  the  door  and  I  said  "I  will 
be  here  Tuesday  morning  to  try  it  on,"  and  they  said,  "Hold  on,  you  haven't  told 
us  the  style  of  the  suit  and  you  haven't  selected  the  cloth,"  I  said,  "No  T 
haven't,  and  I  don't  think  I  will  either,  I  selected  this  suit  I  have  on."  Tliey 
thought  I  was  right  about  it.    After  I  got  dressed  like  a  white  man  and  got  ac- 
quainted with  the  boys  they  told  me  when  I  broke  in  there  I  was  the  greatest 
curiosity  they  had  ever  seen.    They  did  not  know  whether  I  was  a  three-card  Monte 
man  or  a  horse  thief. 

I  graduated  from  Harvard  and  came  home  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  I  had  not 
been  in  the  court  room  in  seven  years.    I  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  I  coiMienced 
to  try  to  practice  law  and  some  man  was  foolish  enough  to  employ  me  as  his  at- 
torney   in  a  lawsuit  in  the  circuit  court  and  there  was  a  lawyer  here  in  those 
days  by  the  name  of  Palmer  who  was  a' holy  terror,  to  the  young  men  particularly. 
He  was  on  the  other  side.    Well,  I  thought  my  entire  future  depended  on  the 
result  of  that  lawsuit,  and  I  was  afraid  if  Palmer  took  hold  of  me  I  would  be 
ruined,  so  I  went  to  Mr.  Wei  don  and  asked  him  to  come  into  the.  case  with  me,  and 
he  wouldn't  do  it,  he  said  "You  have  got  to  try  it  alone."  When  the  case  was 
called  I  looked  around  back  of  me  and  there  sat  Weldon  among  the  lawyers  and  I 
knew  he  would  help  me  in  case  it  became  necessary.   Well,  I  tried  the  case  and  as 
luck  would  have  it  I  won  out.    Then  Mr.  Weldon  came  up  to  tuc  and  said,  "Don't  you 
.see  that  it  was  best  that  I  forced  you  to  try  that  alone?"    If  I  had  gone  in  w.ith  ^  • 
you  I  would  have  had  to  have  gone  in  with  you  in  every  case  you  had  in  the  future . 

So    I  presume  some  of  you  young  men  have  been  in  the  same  shape,  and  that  you 
thought  your  whole  future  depended  on  the  result  of  your  first  trial. 
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'  Now,  that  is  about  all  that  I  care  to  say  today.    I  have  talked  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  and  that  is  all  the  time  I  should  use. 
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LINCOLN'S  LIFE  AS  CIRCUIT 

RIDER  TO  BE  STODiED  DURING 
YEAR  BY  LOCAL  ASSOCIATION 

More  intensive' study  of  the  life  of 
Lincoln  during  his  circuit  rider  days 
In  this  section  of  Illinois  was  an- 
nounced as  an  immediate  aim  of  the 
Lincoln  Centennial  association  at  its 
nnnual  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Abraham 
Lincoln  Friday  night.  Paul  Angle, 
executive  secretary  of  the  association, 
who  has  been  for  eight  months  en- 
gaged in  the  compiling  of  historical 
•naterial,  discussed  this  plan  in  his 
•eport  on  his  activities. 

The  association  re-elected  the 
.-leven  directors  who  have  guided  it 
during  the  past  year.  They  are;  Lo- 
gan Hay,  George  pasfield,  P.  Barton 
Warren,  Frank  O. '  Lowden,  Jacob 
Bunn,  Miss  Alice  Bunn,  J.  Paul  Clay- 
ton, Henry  Merriam,  Edward  D.  Keys. 
A.  D.  Mackie,  and  Pascal  Hatch. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Dr. 
Michael  Pupin  of  Columbia  univers- 


ly,  wno  auuitft^sfciu  luc  ^juuhvj  iii,^^.,. 
ng  in  the  circuit  court  room  Friday 
afternoon,  .Justice  Frederick  DeYoung 
of  the  state  supreme  court  and  Rt. 
Rev.  John  Gardiner  Murray,  presid- 
ing bishop  of  the  Episcopal  church 
and  bishop  of  Maryland.  Logan  Hay, 
president,  presided  and  spoke.  J.  H. 
Holbrook,  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Angle, 
were  also  heard. 

The  three  speakers  stressed  dif-' 
ferent  phases  of  Lincoln's  career.  Dr. 
Pupin  touching  upon  the  former 
president's  influence  upon  him  as  a 
young  man,  Bishop  Murray  stated  his 
belief  that  Lincoln  was  a  man  raised 
up  by  God  in  time  of  national  crisis 
and  Justice  De  Young  made  a  plea 
for  the  preservation  of  respect  for  the, 
constitution  of  the  nation  for 
Lincoln  gave  his  life.  ^ 
The  meeting  was  held  in  the 
room  at  the  hotel. 


for  the 


AS  A  LAWYER 

1-U-re  is  a  scene  from  the  circuit  gra- 
,,hi.ally  desL-ribod  by  Whitney:  "In  the 
evening  all  assembled  in  the  Judge's 
room,  where   the   blazing   fagots  were 
piled  high  and  the  yule-log  was  in  place, 
and  tbere  were  no  strays  there,  although 
the  door  was  not  locked.  Davis's  methods 
were  known,  and  his  companions  well- 
defined,  and  if  a  novice  came  he  soon 
found  out  both.    For  instan-e,  an  unso- 
phisticated person  might  become  attract- 
ed to  the  judge's  room  by  our  noise,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  'free  for  all.'    If  Davis 
v.'anted  him  he  was  warmly  welcomed, 
the  fatted  calf  was  killed,  and  the  ring 
put  on  his  finger;  buL  if  he  was  really 
not  desired  he  was  frozen  out  by  the 
Judge  thus:  'Ah,  stop  a  minute,  Lincoln! 
Have  you  some  business,    Mr.  Dusen- 
berry?'  If  Mr.  Dusenberry  should  ven- 
ture, 'Well,  no!  I  can  designin'— "  Davis 
v/ould  inteiTupt  him:  'Swett,  take  Mr. 
Ducsnberry  out  into  the  hall  and  see 
what  he  wants,  and  come  right  back 
yourself,  Swett.    Shut  the  door.-  Now, 
ji-o  ahead,  Linc<  In!  You  got  as  far  as- 
"ha!   ha!   ha!   'She   slid   down  the  hill, 
and—."  But  wait    for    Swett.  Swett! 
Swett!  called  he.    'Hill'  (to  Lamon),  'call 
Swett  in.    Now,  Lincoln,  go  ahead  (and 
so  forth).   'She  slid  down  the  hill,  you 
know.    Ho!  ho!  ho!   Any  one  who  knew 
Dav^s  would  recognize  this.    This  was  a 
characteristic  scene  with  Linccdn  as  the 
headpiece,   though   we   often  discussed 
philosophy,  politics, 
interests."  '■  ^' 
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WEEK    BY  WEEK 


LINCOLN— JUDICIAL  CIRCUIT 


Thv.c  is  :i  lot  of  confu.-^ion  about  the 
Ei.Lvlilh  Judicial  Circuit  which  figures  so 
c(ii)sr>icuoiiriy  in  Lincoln  history.  Resi- 
dents of  the  various  counties  observe  that 
the  lists  they  see  give  a  different  gioup 
of  counties.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
changes  in  the  statutes.  In  Lincoln's 
time  the  makeup  was  as  follows: 

1847— It  consisted  of  fourteen  coun- 
ties:  'Sangamon,  Tazwell,'Woodford, 
McLcan,''Logan,lDcwitt,-"Piatt,'' Cham- 
paign, 'Vermilion,  TEdgar,  "Shelby, 
'Moultrie,  Macon  and"" Christian.  Ses- 
sion laws  1847,  p.  3J. . 

1853_rt  was  reduced  to  Sa4ngamo4 
Logan,  McLean,  Woodford,  Tazewell, 
i>c\vi1!.  Champaign  and  Vermilion. — 
S'ossion  laws  1853,  p.  03. 

1857__It  was  further  reduced  leav- 
ing Sangamon  county  out  as  follows: 
Dewitt,  Logan,  McLean,  Champaign, 
Vermilion. — Session  laws  1857,  p.  12. 
Visitors  at  Lincoln's  tomb  on  observing 
the  ToTTey  statue  of  "Lincoln  on  the 
Circuit"  often  say,  "I  did  not  know  that 
Lincoln  was  a  preacher.  This  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  they  are  more  familiar 
with  ministerial  circuit  than  judicial  cir- 
cuits. 

In  the  early  days  before  the  time  of 
modern  transportation,  the  judges  made 
the  circuit  on  horseback.  All  the  at- 
torneys who  would  have  cases  or  pros- 
pective cases  at  any  of  the  county  seats 
would  be  present.  This  would  cause  a 
new  group  of  attorneys  at  the  various 
courts,  but  others  like  Lincoln,  David  Da- 
vis, Bro\vning,  Douglas,  Leonard  Swett 
and  others  accompanied  the  judges  over 
the  entire  route  and  they  would  be  absent 
from  home  for  t\yo  or  three  months.  At 
some  of  the  leading  county  seats  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  arrangements  with  local  attor- 
neys' who  would  get  cases,  do  all  the  pre- 
liminary work  and  when  Mr.  Lincoln 
arrived,  he  would  present  the  case  to 
the  court,  question  witnesses  and  make 
the  final  plea,  the  things  just  in  his  line. 
This  naturally  created  confusion,  Guests 


.-,  Ciialudiun  of  IJiindti  Tanih 
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at  the  tomb  from  Danville,  Bloomington 
and  other  places  will  say  "Lincoln  had  a 
law  office  and  law  paitner  at  my  home 
town." 

After  Lincoln  came  to  Springfield  he 
had  three  law  offices  and  law  partners 
as  follows:  Stuart  &  Lincoln,  Logan  & 
Lincoln,  and  Lincoln  &  Hemdon.  If  Lin- 
coln, Stuart,  Logan  or  Herndon  appeared 
in  a  case  on  the  circuit  or  away  from 
Springfield  and  assisted  a  local  attorney 
in  a  case  the  fee  received  went  to  the 
firm  at  the  time.  For  instance  Mr.  Lin- 
coln assisted  Ward  Lamon  at  Danville 
and  pait  of  the  fee  would  go  to  Lanvjn 
and  the  rest  to  Lincoln  and  his  Spring- 
field partner  at  the  time  llie  case  was 
tried.  The  fact  that  La)nf>n  carriivl  a. 
card  in  the  Danville  papers  "Lincoln  <Vt 
Lamon"  did  not  mean  that  Lamon  was 
a  full  partner  but  a  partnership  for  Dan- 
ville cases.  This  arrangement  among 
lawyers  is  often  called  limited  partner- 
ship, but  it  creates  a  lot  of  confusion  for 
historians. 
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WHEN  LINCOLN  RODE 
THE  CIRCUIT 


BY  LEAH  A.  KAZMARK 


At  one  time  Lincoln 
practiced  law  in  sev- 
enteen  counties  in 
the   eastern  central 
part  of  Illinois.  This 
comprised  what  was 
known  as  the  Eiahth 
Judicial  District.  On 
horseback  and  some- 
times by  horse  af»d 
buggy  Lincoln  rode 
this  circuit  for  years. 
At    each    of  the 
county  seats  on  the 
circuit  a  granite  slab 
has  been  erected. 
One  of  these  mark- 
ers is  shown  in  the 
picture.  Surmount- 
ing  the   slab   is  a 
bronie  plaque  bear- 
ing   a    profile  ot 
Lincoln    and  the 
words:  "Abraham 
Lincoln  traveled  this 
way  as  he  rode  the 
circuit  of  the  Eighth 
Judicial  District, 
1847-1859." 


WHEN  Abraham  Lincoln  started  his 
legal  career  he  set  for  himself  this 
motto  "Resolve  to  be  an  honest  lawye 
Tany  event,  and  if  you  can't  be  an  honest 
Swyer.  resolve  to  be  honest  without  bemg 

^Sn  learned  to  be  a  lawy.  "^^^^ 
littles"  That  is  the  way  he  obtained  all 
o  hL  "education.  While  elerlcing  in  a 
general  store  he  helped  a  f  f  f/..^^ 
fna  a  barrel  of  odds  and  ends  for  fifty  cents. 
To'f  sTrutgling  young  clerk  that  was  a 
large  sum,  but  at  the  bottom  of  the  barm 
he  found  a  book  which  perhaps  changed  his 
entire  life.   It  was  entitled  Commeniane. 

''\Yn:;in  became  absorbed  in  the  book^ 
He  studied  it  every  odd  moment,  often 
ftitched  at  full  length  on  ^^^J^f^^^^^ 
the  store  with  a  "parcel  of  calico  tor 

^'Gradually  he  came  to  know  enough  law 
to  be  allowed  to  practice.  It  was  custom- 
ary in  those  early  pioneer  days  for  the 
fudge  and  the  lawyer  to  drive  in  open 
Uons  or  buggies  from  one  coujYn  any 
to  the  next  where  Court  was  held  in^ny 
handv  room  or  store  or  tavern.  This  seems 
a  strangeTustom  to  our  generation,  which 
has  rSie  courthouses  especially  buiR  and 
equipped  for  carrying  on  legal  affairs.  In 
the  old  days,  however,  it  served  to  answer 
Z  needs  of  ^ach  little  growing  community. 

For  twelve  years  yo'^"^  .  L/^^.^^,.:!!' 
the  "Eighth  Judicial  Circuit  of  lUinois 
rbout^shouldersheworeahea^S-tc^ 


marked  it  in  ink  on  one  side,  "A.  Lincoln", 
7o  Zt  it  might  always  find  its  way  back 
to  its  owner.  His  carpet  bag  was  bulging 
with  papers  and  odds  and  ends  of  nterest- 
"g  m'aterial  that  he  had  iound  a  ong  the 
wav— a  strange  stone  he  meant  to  stuay 
:r  a  nosegay  'of  wild  flowers  of  which  he 
was  very  fond. 

Thus  did  Lawyer  Lincoln  ride  the  cir- 
cuit, winning  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  He  was  always  ye^dy  ^^^^^^^ 
'  case  if  the  cause  was  right.  Whether 
was  settling  the  ownership  of  a  stray  p^g 
which  had  run  away  rom  home  to  the 
adjoining  farm,  or  an  important  ca  em 
volving  many  acres,  Lincoln  was  always 
patient,  careful,  and  sincere. 

When  the  word  went  out  "Courts 
he^".  the  young  people  of  each  village 
u  ed  to  look  eagerly  to  see  whetb^r  th« 
tall  figure  of  Lincoln  arnved  wi  h  the  otl^er 
lawyers.  Lincoln  always  had  time  to  play 
horseshoes  with  them  on  the  village  green 
and  to  enjoy  their  feats  and  contests  of  skill. 

In  the  evening  the  young  folks  gather^ 
af  the  tavern  to  hear  their  idol  talk. 
t    ummerthey  sat  on  the  long  porcb 

-.5'- 

sympathy.  ,     ^  . 

'until  he  was  nominated  for  the  Pr^; 

nomination  he  settiea  a 
not  been  completed     He  president. 

return  to  his  P'-^'^ti*-^^/^';;,  l^rtner  before 
The  last  thing  he  said  to  his  partner 
leaving  for  Washington  was,    Ij  ^^'^^ 

had  happened." 

So  honest  was  Abraham  Lmc^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

as  "Honest  Abe  '/'^^Le  to  be  honest 
himself  when  young  a  V^e^^^^^^.^^,^ 

;i\irwirthat  worthy  goal  before  him. 
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THE  EIGHTH  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT— 1847 


Abraham  Lincoln  marked  out  with  red  lines,  on  a  map 
published  in  1843,  the  route  which  he  traveled  over  the 
Eighth  Judicial  District  of  Illinois  in  1847.  He  used  the 
blank  reverse  side  of  the  map  for  notations  with  refer- 
ence to  the  counties  then  comprising  the  Eighth  Judicial 
District  and  also  a  plat  with  explanation  about  the  Di- 
vision of  Gallatin  County  which  was  finally  consumated 
that  same  year. 

The  map,  ten  by  seventeen  inches,  with  the  original 
writing  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Lincoln  manuscripts 
which  has  come  to  light  in  recent  years.  It  has  been 
acquired  by  the  Speed 
Museum  at  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  and  could 
hardly  have  been 
placed  in  a  more  beau- 
tiful depository  or  in 
the  hands  of  a  family 
more  appreciative  of 
its  value  than  the 
Speed  family.  It  is 
now  securely  kept  in 
a  vault  with  the  fam- 
ous Lincoln  photo- 
graphs which  Lincoln 
presented  to  Lucy  G. 
Speed. 

This  interesting 
map,  which  Lincoln 
used  to  trace  his  way 
over  the  circuit,  was 
published  by  William 
C.  Woodbridge  and  is 
called  the  "Political 
Map  of  the  Northwest 
Division  of  the  United 
States."  That  portion 
of  it  which  gives  the 
route  Lincoln  travel- 
ed is  reproduced  in 
this  copy  of  Lincoln 
Lore  through  the 
kindness  of  the  Speed 
Museum. 

That  part  of  Lin- 
coln's memorandum 
which  deals  with  the 
Eight  Judicial  Dist- 
rict is  copied  here  ver- 
batim. 

"By  act  of  the  General  Assembly — June  1847,  the 
county  of  Gallatin  was  divided  to  form  what  is  now  the 
counties  of  Gallatin  and  Saline  and  a  new  county  seat 
has  been  established  at  Raleigh  in  the  new  county  of 
Saline.  The  division  was  made  from  north  to  south  and 
the  county  seat  of  Gallatin  County  remains  Equality. 
Saline  is  not  in  the  8th  judicial  district;  it  is  in  the  12th 
judicial  district.  The  8th  circuit  is  composed  of  Sanga- 
mon, Logan,  Tazewell,  Woodford,  DeWitt,  Piatt,  Cham- 
paign, Vermilion,  Edgar,  Shelby,  Moultrie,  and  Christ- 
ian. Starting  at  Sangamon  at  the  June  term  the  usual 
line  of  travel  was  from  Springfield  in  Sangamon  to  Post- 
ville  in  Logan;  Postville  to  Fremont  in  Tazewell;  Fremont 
to  Metamora  in  Woodford;  Metamora  to  Bloomington  in 
McLean;  here  we  usually  stopped  though  it  is  not  in 
the  8th  J.  D.  Bloomington  to  Dewitt  in  Clinton;  DeWitt 
to  Monticello  in  Piatt;  Monticello  to  Urbana  in  Cham- 
paign; Urbana  to  Danville  in  Vermilion;  Danville  to 
Paris  in  Edgar;  Paris  to  Sullivan  (through  Coles)  in 
Moultrie;  Sullivan  to  Shelbyville  in  Shelby;  Shelbyville 
to  Taylorville  in  Christian;  and  from  Christian  to  Sanga- 


THE  EIGHTH  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT,  ILLINOIS— 1847 
Dotted  line — Route  traveled  by  Lincoln 


mon.  In  response  to  your  inquiry,  I  have  marked  in  red 
on  this  map  the  8th  Circuit.  The  new  county  of  Saline 
will  of  course  change  the  map,  but  there  is  no  other 
one  available  at  the  present  time. 

"Springfield 

"Sept.  2nd.  1847  A.  Lincoln" 

It  will  be  observed  that  Lincoln  did  not  include  the 
counties  of  McLean  and  Macon  in  his  list  and  specifically 
states  in  reference  to  McLean,  that  "it  is  not  in  the  eighth 
J.  D."  It  is  generally  understood,  however  that  previous 
to  1853,   there  were 
fourteen  counties  in 
the  district  and  they 
are  listed  by  Whitney 
in  his  "Life  on  the  Cir- 
cuit." He  includes  Mc- 
Lean and  Macon  along 
with  the  twelve  named 
by  Lincoln. 

The  fact  that  the 
boundary  of  the 
Eighth  Judicial  Dis- 
trict was  changed  in 
1853  and  again  in 
1857  has  caused  much 
confusion  among  Lin- 
coln students  as  the 
number  of  counties 
was  first  reduced 
from  twelve  or  four- 
teen to  eight  and  then 
to  five.  The  District 
in  1853  consisted  of 
Sangamon,  Logan,  Mc- 
Lean, Woodford,  Taze- 
well, DeWitt,  Cham- 
paign, and  Vermilion. 
In  1857  it  was  reduced 
to  DeWitt,  Logan  Mc- 
I;ean,  Champaign,  and 
Vermilion. 

It  appears  as  if  the 
information,  written 
down  on  the  back  of  an 
old  map,  was  done  at 
the  request  of  William 
Herndon,  whose  name 
appears  in  his  own 
hand  and  is  dated 
also  in  his  hand,  September  2,  1847.  This  is  the  same 
date  which  Abraham  Lincoln  placed  under  his  own 
signature  on  another  memorandum  on  the  map.  It  was 
shortly  after  this  date  that  Lincoln  left  Springfield  for 
Washington  for  his  term  in  Congress  and  it  is  likely  that 
he  was  reviewing  for  Herndon,  his  law  partner,  the 
course  he  usually  followed  on  the  circuit. 

The  question  of  the  division  of  Gallatin  County  had 
also  been  under  discussion  as  it  was  divided  in  June, 
1847,  and  a  portion  of  the  manuscript  is  utilized  to  show 
the  part  which  Lincoln  had  in  the  original  survey  made 
in  1835  as  deputy  surveyor  under  J.  Calhoim. 

A  general  observation  which  Lincoln  made,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  division  of  the  county  of  Gallatin,  is  of  inter- 
est in  that  he  mentioned  that  there  were  more  slaves 
in  the  western  part  of  the  county  than  at  Shawneetown 
and  that  half  of  the  355  slaves  in  Illinois  were  in  Gallatin 
County. 

One  by  one,  these  valuable  manuscripts  are  discovered 
which  assist  greatly  in  giving  a  more  detailed  story  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  life  and  works. 


The  Abraham  Lincoln  Association 


LOGAN  HAY,  President 

ROBERT  E,  MILLER,  Treasurer 

PAUL  M.  ANGLE,  Secretary 

HARRY  E,  PRATT,  Executive  Secretary 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


PURPOSES: 

"To  observe  each  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln;  to  preserve  and  make  more  read- 
ily accessible  the  landmarks  associated  with  his 
life;  and  actively  to  encourage,  promote  and  aid 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  authentic  infor- 
mation regarding  all  phases  of  his  life  and  career." 


April  19,  1958 

Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  National  Life  Foi-mdation 

Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Dr.  Warrens 

I  have  just  received  yowc  letter  with  the  enclosed 
photostats.  They  are  very  interesting.    In  the  Miller  v.  Williamson 
case  did  you  notice  that  the  case  was  siotonitted  on  June  1,  1856, 
which  was  a  Sunday.    I  was  also  interested  in  it  because  it  helped 
to  fill  in  one  of  the  three  blanlc  days  directly  after  the  'Lost  Speech. 
I  have  never  believed  the  old  story  that  Lincoln,  Davis  and  a  couple 
of  others  drove  to  Tremont  the  night  after  the  'Lost  Speech,    but  I 
have  never  been  able  to  locate  Lincoln  during  the  days  immediately 
after . 

If  you  do  not  mind  writing  to  the  Speed  Museum 
I  would  appreciate  iti  Something- about  that  Lincoln  map  doesn't 
strike  me' right  and  I  should  like  to  examine  it. 

If  the  Vincennes  celebration  comes  off  in  May  it 
is  likely  that  I  will    be  there.  Will  see  you  at  the  Miss.  Valley 
meeting  at  Indiaapolis  next  week  if  you  happen  in  there.  I  am  going 
over  to  meet  some  old  friends  rather  than  to  attend  the  meetings. 

Sincerely,  /j 


The  Abraham  Lincoln  Association 


LOGAN  HAY,  President 

ROBERT  E.  MILLER,  Treasurer 

PAUL  M.  ANGLE,  Secretary 

HARRY  E.  PRATT,  Executive  Secretary 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


PURPOSES; 

"To  observe  each  anniversary  of  the  birth  oi 
Abraham  Lincoln;  to  preserve  and  make  more  read- 
ily accessible  the  landmarks  associated  with  his 
life;  and  actively  to  encourage,  promote  and  aid 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  authentic  infor- 
mation regarding  all  phases  of  his  life  and  career." 


April  20,  1958 


Dr.  Louis  A,  Warren 

Lincoln  Natl.  Life  Foundation 

Ft,  V/ajrne,  Indiana 

Dear  Dr.  Warren: 

I  have  just  received  the  enclosed.  Guess  I 
was  in  too  much  of  a  hurry.    I  have  not  written  to  acknowledge 
the  letter,  but  will  when  I  hear  from  you.  I  thought  possibly 
you  had  not  yet  written  and  in  that  case  it  might  be  better 
for  me  to  write  to  them  for  permission  to  get  a  copy  of  your 
photostat. 


Mrs.  J.  B.  Spee^,  M.  F.  A. 
President  and  Director 

Miss  Jenny  L.  Rolltins 
Vice  President 

Miss  CatUrine  M.  Grey 
Secretary  and  Treasurer 


TLe  J.  B.  SpeeJl  Memorial  Museum 


INCORPORATED 


University  of  Louiisville 
Louisville,  Kejafiuclsy 


^  birth  of 
loreread- 
with  his 
e  and  aid 
itic  infer- 
1  career." 


April, 19, 19 38 < 


The  Abralmm  Lincoln  Association^ 
First  National  Bank  Building, 
Springfield, 
111. 


Attention* -  Mr.  Harry  E.  Pratt, 
Executive  Secretary. 


My  dear  Mr,  Pratt 

b 

Your  letter  came  at  a  time  when  the 
■writer  was  absent  from  the  museijm  and  was  laid  aside  for 
me  to  answer. 

Referring  to  the  article  written  in 
Linclon  Lor©  in  connection  with  our  original  Lincoln 
document,  I  should  like  to  say  it  was  written  after  Mr.  Louis 
Warren  had  personally  seen  the  document.  Its  authenticity  356, 
is  we  think  absolutely  proven,  and  we  should  like  for  you 
to  see  the  document,  if  you  are  at  any  time  in  Louisville.  ^ 
We  regret  we  cannot  have  a  photostatic  copy    made  without 
sending  the  item    downtown  to  a  photographer,  and  Mrs,  Speed 
does  not  want  to  risk  something  happening  to  it-as  a  consequence. 
Mr.  warren    has  a  photostatic  copy. 

We  purchased  this  document  from  a  New  York 
dealer,  it  having  been  brought  to  our  attention,  but  we  do 
not  know  to  whom    it  originally  belonged.  We  will  be  glad  to 

show  you  ojir  correspondence,  and  such  data  as  we  have,  at  any 

time  you  are  in  Louisville,  A  — 

Very  truly  yours,  \Q(UJuJUlUJL  CY) •'^Mff 
Secretary-Treasurer*  *• 


Abraham  Lincoln  Association 


LOGAN  HAY,  President 

ROBERT  E.  MILLER,  Treasurer 

PAUL  M.  ANGLE,  Secretary 

HARRY  E.  PRATT,  Executive  Secretary 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


^""^.To  obferve  each  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
.  ^.  ilnr  o^n  to  preserve  and  make  more  read- 

Wmmmm 


April  25,  1958 


Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren  . 
Ft.  Wayrie,  Indiana 

Dear  Dr.  Warrens 

,         »  ~« ="  T.  ".S  "t  £2 

asking  you  and  oftermg  ,        a  +  ' 

Xn  Benson  v.  Deane  there       -  JS^nea' 'Beo. 
coding  up  m  the  Sang^cn  O-O      f^^Vt  tfsS       though  It  was 
1858"  term.    On  page  ^.^^'■^"■"Lo    '56  term.  There  was  no  term 
lU^prep^rea^to  ^  ^  Str.  X9  to  Kov.  19th.  1858. 

m  HUler  V  WUliameon  .  Bennett    there^is  no^ 
reoora  o.  it  app^rln.  in  the  —  ^      n  on  .^e  10, 

was  a  S^^'^y't^rf-  Peck  wis  the  clerk7  In  ^^s  same  note  tj-re 
ra-afe-rs:!;;;  J^the  le.^^^^^         -  one  .ttea 

I'^T'l.leTZUX  t  succession. 

•  „t  the  little  things  upon  which  my 

..tishasea.^.^;::^:^^"^^^^^ 

are  to  be  found.  Sincerely, 


The  Abraham  Lincoln  Association 


LOGAN  HAY,  President 

ROBERT  E.  MILLER,  Treasurer 

PAUL  M,  ANGLE,  Secretary 

HARRY  E.  PRATT,  Executive  Secretary 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


PURPOSES: 

"To  observe  each  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln;  to  preserve  and  make  more  read- 
ily accessible  the  landmarks  associated  with  his 
life;  and  actively  to  encourage,  promote  and  aid 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  authentic  infor- 
mation regarding  all  phases  of  his  life  and  career." 


May  5*  1958 

Dr.  Louis  A,  Warren 
Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Dr.  Warren « 

I  am  enclosing  another  document  that  looks 
very  much  to  me  like  a  forgery.  It  was  written  by  the  same  hand 
as  the  items  I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  letter  of  April  25,  1958 • 

The  fact  there  was  no  Dec.  1858  term  applies 
equally  well  to  this  document.    -^Iso  C.R.  ^theny  given  here  as 
the  Notary  Public    had  been  dead  for  many  years,  almost  twenty 
in  fact.    This  photostat  I  got  from  the  Chicago  Book  and  Art 
Auction,  and  the  $5.55  that  the  photostat  cost  from  that  company 
is  more  than  the  whole  dociment  was  worth. 

When  you  are  through  with  it  I  should  like 
to  put  it  in  our  doubtful  file  if  not  heave  it  into  the  forgery 
file  with  some  more  choice  specimans. 


Sincerely, 


Sla7  6«  X938 


Mr.  Hany  S.  Pratt,  '^acutiva  Secrstaiy 
The  Abrah-asa  Lincoln  Association 
first  Matioaal  lank  Bxdlding 
Springfield,  Illinois 

Mjr  dear  Mr.  Pratt  J 

Your  letter  idtia  reference  to  the  pro'babllity  of 
tiis  Lincoln  manuscripts  W8  have  bein^  forgeries  ie  inters st- 
ivif,  ind9©d  tout  not  surprising  whsn  I  recall  the  circumstances 
und®r  •^Mch  thay  ws»r#  acq.iiir@d« 

k  fm  years  '  :  '      'as  in        York  City  rambling 
&ro"and  and  want  into  t  -y-'ent  'book  stores  about  a  Ijlock 

apart,    ?he  first  one     (^i.k.^jma  aTDparently  had  no  Lincoln 
rflaterial»  but  as  I  left  ti^s  store  I  said  to  tha  cleifej  "Tou 
do  not  happ8ii  to  have  any  old  Lincoln  njanuscripts,  do  you?" 
and  ha  said  no,  but  that  he  did  ha^e  a  docisaent  which  h©  con?^ 
Eidsred  to  h®  a  forgeiy.    X  a^^ed  if  I  might  ma  it  as  I  was 
iatersstad  in  acquissin^  forgerias^  and  he  sold  m  the 
.Wllliaasoa  &  Mmmtt  docuiiisnt  for  $2,00.    Upon  coistparin^-  it 
Hith  SOESi  of  th9  Lincoln  itoms  after  returning;  haaa,  without 
giving  sufficient  attention  to  dates,  etc.,  I  accepted  it  as 
m  original. 

'fne  O'iiher  two  docunants  were  hots^ht  a  "block  away 
under  ftxaotly  the  saoe  airciuastaaces  vdthin  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  of  irjy  parca  sa  ox  tiie  oth'^r  forgery.    I  'believe  I  paid 
^3*0o  for  the  j^tiher  iteias  which  tUa,^  also  adrnitted  were  not 
genuine  ar  i  titey  die.  not  appear  to  lae  as  if  they  wre,  either, 
out  iriasaruGii  aj  uiey  'Jk^.j^ie^iitlj  s^^e-^ied  to  folio®  the  general 
cnaraciieAl sties  of  i^inooln' e  wriUrjgs    I  rather  felt  that  I 
uad       :     j-te  a        'is  ii  sea  eu  apparsnt  to  me  that  there 

lie  cona3ctioa  at  ail  osfuween  'um  doowaents  as>  far  as  the 
owners  of  the  sepcvrate  it^s  were  ooi»cemed,  so  X  really  stored 
thj    a'Sfay  as  %xx;it  appeareu  tv  ue  to  he  0j:'i|?;inal  writings, 
r    "  ,        ■  •   •  • 

Your  letters,  ho®eT»r,  aosYinee  m  that  while  all 
three  of  the  doctir^'onts  ^ere  by  tiie  same  haad,  ii  ims  probably 
not  the  hand  of  Idncola. 

-^■mQ:^^7m  3«cxa<nyi3i     A  pej^sil  mai^  on  the  Benson  v,  I^aae  doc^ataant  stated, 


The  Abraham  Lincoln  Association 


LOGAN  HAY,  President 

ROBERT  E,  MILLER,  Treasurer 

PAUL  M.  ANGLE,  Secretary 

HARRY  E.  PRATT,  Executive  Secretary 


FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 
SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


PURPOSES: 

"To  observe  each  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln ;  to  preserve  and  make  more  read- 
ily accessible  the  landmarks  associated  with  his 
life;  and  actively  to  encourage,  promote  and  aid 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  authentic  infor- 
mation regarding  all  phases  of  his  life  and  career." 


May  9,  1958 

Dr»  Louis  A,  Warren 
Ft,  Wajme,  Indiana 

Dear  Dr.  Warren t 

I  certainly  want  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness  in 
giving  me  your  entire  morning  on  last  Friday  and  also  that  of  h\r.  Cook, 
The  entire  Pratt  family  was  thrilled  with  the  visit.  It  was  a  red  letter 
day  in  Patty's  calendar,      A  good  part  of  your  ride  Sat,  must  have  been 
in  rain  as  was  ours  most  of  the  way  home  from  Winamac, 

I  am  checking  the  list  of  photostats  of  letters  we  have 
and  adding  to  the  list  those    acquired  recently.  I  will  send  it  on  in 
a  day  or  so  and  would  like  to  get  photostats  of  any  letters  not  on  the 
list  that  you  can  let  us  have.  We  will  gladly  pay  for  them  and  do  not 
want  you  to  stand  the  cost  as  you  have  so  kindly  done  in  the  past. 

Got  a  photostat  of  a  letter  Lincoln  sent  to  E,  Embree 
in  1849  from  the  Indiana  State  Library  which  we  did  not  have    and  it 
adds  some  dat^.  to  one  of  the  days  in  Angle's  book. 

I  have  checked  over  the  map    and  its  data  very 
carefully,  in  fact  I  spent  most  of  yesterday  after  church  on  it.  It  is 
the  kind  of  a  problem  I  like.  Here  are  the  results  or  suggestions. 

It  is  well  done  as  to  handwriting  but  historically 
it  is  a  very  poor  forgery.  These  points  in  it  are  not  historically 
correct* 

1,  It  says  that  by  Act  of  the  Gen.  Assembly  in  June,  184?  and  on  the 

shetch  of  the  division  of  the  Coianty  of  Gallatin  it  gives  the  date 
J^xne  l4th.  Saline  County  was  divided  off  from  Gallatin  ,  Feb,  25, 
1847. 

2.  It  states  that  Saline  is  in  the  12th,  Circuit,    Saline  in  184?  was  in 

the    5d«  Circuit  and  in  184?  there  were  only  11  Circuits  in  Illinois, 

5»  Clinton  is  the  county  seat  of  Dewitt,  This  is  reversed    in  two  statements 

4,  Mc  Lean  was  a  member  of  the  Circuit  from  1859  until  after  Lincoln  left 

the  Circuit  in  I860. 

5,  Macon  County  i«  in  the  Circuit  in  1847  and  is  not  mentioned. 


«r.  H..riy  3.  Pratt.       .  2.  ^^33 

tocutiV9  Secretary  a-    >^  -iur 

Helen  Sloan.  Peoria.  Illinois.  Way  30.  19S0,    I  •»  ^ader  mg  if  v.wp„pj>. 
that  nane  or  date  maj  be  of  benefit  to  you.-  a»  it,  may  r^lp  to  trace 
the  for^r  If  you  have  not  already  be-^n  able  to  do  so. 

Of  coaswa  we-are  TOiy  fmili&r  with  the  Midii^-an  Side^j,^  e^oj, 
fo^ry^  but  ti  is  seeos  to  be  a.  borsa  of  a  differsat  color.  . 

»  ■•■  •-»i.e 
^-^^^  will  be  ^ry  f;l»d  lii&eed  to  baTe  any  further  in^axmatic^ 
re^-^ardin^  tHa  probability  of  th3  author*  s  identity,  and  appreciate  VaJ^r 
Li  yo-.5  informtion  so  that  we  «iay  not  mislead  otr.^rs  with  rasi^ect  ^ 
to  ih&  coKtaat^  of  these  fer&diti<a»al  ioGmmnla, 

i^kank  v(ya- for  yo»»  vea^  c#ur*d,»ie»,- .aad  espaclal3^  tor, 
this  last  ojae.  '  !■'. 

I  «:s|>i»srt-:'^**Ml-l  sot  oKleet  to  lay  hairilrig  aade  copies  of  the 
j^tostats.  if 


THE  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  ASSOCIATION 


5,    He  gays    "we  usually  stopped  in  Mc  Lean/    which  is  not  true  of 
Lincoln  either  before  or  after  the  year  1847* 

7.  "Starting  at  Sangamon  at  the  June  term"      This  is  not  correct 

because  there  was  no  June  term  in  Sangamon.  There  was  a  July  term 
in  Sangamon  and  nowhere  else  on  the  Circuit. 

8.  The  circuit  dates  had  been  changed    by  Act  of  Feb.  11,  184?  to  the 

following  which  can  not  be  reconciled  in  any  way  with  the  routing 
as  given. 

1.  Sangamon    5d.  Mon  in  Mar  and  Nov.    4th.  Mon  in  July 

2.  Tazewell    1st.  Wed.  in  April  and  Sept. 
5.    Woodford    2d.  Thurs.  thereafter 

4.  Mc  Lean     On  Mondays  thereafter 

5.  Logan         On  Mondays  thereafter 

6.  De  Witt     On  Thursdays  thereafter 

7.  Piatt        On  Mondays  thereafter 

8.  Champaign    On  Wed.  thereafter 

9.  Vermilion   On  Mon,  thereafter 

H      B  M  w 

n    n  H  H 

H     n  n  n 
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10.  Edgar 

11.  Shelby 

12.  Mo\iatrie 
15.  Macon  On  Thurs.  thereafter 
14,  Christian    On  Mon.  Thereafter 


9.  On  the  sketch  map  Hamilton  County  is  shown  directly  above  Gallatin 
whereas  it  is  directly  above  Saline. 

Did  not  Herndon  invariably  write  his  name  W.H.  Herndon  rather  than  Wm? 

11.  It  is  dated  Sept.  2,  184?  at  Spg.  and  on  this  day  Lincoln  was  in  court 

at  Tremont. 

12.  The  court  was  meeting  in  Mt.  Pulaski    rather  than  Postville  after 

the  spring  of  184?. 

15.  On  the  crude  sketch  of  a  map  the  town  o^  Equality  is  a  fmll  inch  off 
from  where  it  should  be. 

14.  Lincoln  would  not  be  surveying  in  Gallatin  in  18^5,  a  county  which 
is  150  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  ^ew  Salem  where  he  was  then  residing. 

15.  The  surveying  was  not  done  until  there  was  some  authorization  for  a 

change  in  the  county. 

I  have  listed  all  the  items  that  seem  in  some  way  to  be 
peculiar  about  the  statements  and  the  map.      Some  are  of  minor  importance 
but    there  are  4  or  5  that  are  hard  to  reconcile  with  what  Lincoln  must 

have  known.  . 

Sincerely, 


THE  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  ASSOCIATION 


6»    ^  says    "we  usually  stopped  in  Mc  Lean,"    which  is  not  true  of 
Lincoln  either  before  or  after  the  year  IQkJ* 

7«    "starting  at  Sangamon  at  the  June  term"      This  is  not  correct 

because  there  was  no  June  term  in  Sangamon,  There  was  a  July  term 
in  Sangamon  and  nowhere  else  on  the  Circuit. 

8.  The  circuit  dates  had  been  changed    by  Act  of  Feb.  11,  184?  to  the 

following  which  can  not  be  reconciled  in  any  way  with  the  routing 
a a  given. 

1#  Sangamon    5d»  Mon  in  Mar  and  Nov.    4th.  Mon  in  July 

2.  Tazewell    1st.  Wed.  in  April  and  Sept. 

5.  Woodford    2d.  Thurs,  thereafter 

4.  Mc  Lean     On  Mondays  thereafter 

5.  Logan         On  Mondays  thereafter 

6.  De  Witt     On  Thursdays  thereafter 

7.  Piatt         On  Mondays  thereafter 

8.  Champaign    On  Wed.  thereafter 

9.  Vermilion   On  Mon.  thereafter 

10.  Edgar  "    "  "  " 

11.  Shelby        "    "  "  " 

12.  Mouitrie      "    "  "  " 

15.  Macon  On  Thurs.  thereafter 

14.  Christian    On  Mon.  Thereafter 

9.  On  the  sketch  map  Hamilton  County  is  shown  directly  above  Gallatin 

whereas  it  is  directly  above  Saline. 

10.  Did  not  Herndon  invariably  write  his  name  W.H.  Herndon  rather  than  Wm? 

11.  It  is  dated  Sept.  2,  1847  at  Spg.  and  on  this  day  Lincoln  was  in  coiirt 

at  Tremont. 

12.  The  court  was  meeting  in  Mt.  Pulaski    rather  than  Postville  after 

the  spring  of  1847. 

15.  On  the  crude  sketch  of  a  map  the  town  o^  Equality  is  a  fall  inch  off 
from  where  it  should  be. 

14.  Lincoln  would  not  be  surveying  in  Gallatin  in  1855>  a  coimty  which 
is  150  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  ^'^ew  Salem  where  he  was  then  residing. 

15.  The  surveying  was  not  done  tintil  there  was  some  authorization  for  a 

change  in  the  county. 

I  have  listed  all  the  items  that  seem  in  some  way  to  be 
peculiar  about  the  statements  and  the  nap.      Some  are  of  minor  importance 
but    there  are  4  or  5  that  are  hard  to  reconcile  with  what  Lincoln  must 
have  known. 


1^.13,  1938 


'T'he  Abraham  Lincoln  AmodMon 
First  National  3ej>.k  ^Idg, 

My  a«a3p  Hr,  PmJJti 

ITiOTk  you  very  midh  for  your  letter  with 
reference  to  th©  alleged.  linooln  writin/^s,  ,  Tou  ha^e 
eertainly  prESiron  yourself  to  "b«  a  rsal  hii^torical  da« 
tectilpe^  and  I  'jish  yoit  ha.d  been  x«3tt  on  ^he  CB.m  before 
the  JSpeed  ^^nmm  aei^iired  the  mauacrlpt  . 

I  find  tlT£».t  I  advised  thara  tfe,t  the  writing 
appeared  'to  me  to  be  Lincoln*  g  eo  I  expect  it  is  lr^.Tp:®ly 
VL-pon       mcomnendBMm  th?»  t  they  acqc-iired  the  r^amscript 
m  I  feel  sorfjeishjat  ^lilty. 

It  is  ne^y  ®af©  to  cover  too  midh  of  a 
field.  Evidently  I  stQ:n-o®d  out  of  my  jtirlsdlction  ^ea 
I  attempt?^  to  make  nom  en^^^ostions  ^hmt  this  Tnaimscript, 

It  idll  novf  hQ  my  very  tinpleapr'nt  duty,  -I 
ejcpect,  to  writa  to  the  Speed  'vt(j[c".eum  r?,nd  tell  the-n,  t.h--'t 
they  have  acquired  an  it^r-  vfiic^  if?  not  ^emiine,  Tlils 
^ill  not  hs  a  veiy  h?>.r>py  task  but  it  i??  up  to  rae  ta  do 
it,  I  expect,  r>,nd.  I  Trill  refer  the'i  to  you  for  fsuthority. 
Of  course,  I  feel  rer^j  liadly  indeed  that  I  was?  plannin/^ 
to  U9®  thi«3  nauu?5crlpt  r»s  a  hasis  o;r  a  Lincoln  lore  which 
will  alf?o  h'-.ve  to  be  f;trai/p;ht©n©d  out. 

I  am  very  fsratefiil  to  you,  however,  for 

your  di!^cov©iy    and  shall  fll®  your  letter  attached  to 
the  photofstat®  -iyhiph  m  have  of  the  orifTinal, 

'."hen  y;mr  dhsck  list  of  Lincoln  letters 
arrive,  vm  viill  f,o  ri^ht  to  work  on  tit-,  and  sea  whnt  we 
can  do  in  tho  t^ay  of  supplenentinK  your  li«t, 

Vexy  tmly  yours, 


LAW IBS 


Director 


Box  2412,  Phi la .Pa. 
DeceralDer  19,  1939. 


Ur«  Louis  A.  Warren, 

Lincoln  Lore,  -^ort  Wayne,  Ind, 

Dear  Dr*  Warren; 


+  ^ .  .  In  my  search  for  basis  of  the  Mr  Price  check 
to  Mr  Lincoln  Have  not  unearthed  any  tangible  evidence.  G^e 
across  an  interesting  letter  of  Mr/i^oo^  (  broihe?  of  Job^? 
Jn%^^p'-^^'^^.^?"  ^^^^  assassination.  It  is  addr^Led 

^hitf  ?o^t\^''t^:^^'l"         ^^^^  ^^i^*^  leaving 

Phila  for  the  South.  The  answer  of  I^Ir  Price  advising  him  to 
go  is  also  interesting, 

.     ,  Price  represented  large  estates  in  Phila. 

including  the  Burd  estate,  Picot,  Koch,  Messhert  and  almost 
e#erpone  of  importance.  With  whom  was  iincoln  paF??cu!a^ly 
iriendly  m  Phila.  at  the  time?  i^a«roxcuxd,riy 

,^  ^          offered  yesterday  what  seemed  like  a 

for  voS  S'r/°''  '^^""^^  acquire.  If  interested  will  negotiate 
If  in-  which  Loncoln  has  marked  up  , into 
judicial  circuits.  Hernodn  has  written  on  it  «  *his  is  onlv 
twiif  1"  "^^^  '  present."  I^incoln  has  his  sig?  on  it  I 

twice. Accompanying  the  pap   is  letter  little  larger  than  ihis  ^eetl 

ir  1847''iass?S^  ^^^^^  fbout  the  ^egisl! 

\lj-^f  Act  dividing  Gallitin  etc.  Owner  wants  ^500 

glar?o\°a\roi^ferio11o^?  ^^^^        ^^^^  ^^^^ 

Price  in  1357.        ^fL^a!  ?pf ni^^^SoS'^J^Lr^^^^^rfeSt 
the  ins?itute'Lrf  !^•^•  ^^^y  ^'^Sl'  you  or 

I  P^rl^S  iS^r^L^f  ^t1?:^^^Lrof  |l!l^^:^  ^f.,.e 
Issoci:??L'\?L!"^  ^^^^^         ^^^^  -  ^inc^ir^^ 

+  ^-  «     Have  letter  written  "by  Chas.  S.  Xlnrnin  n« 

rel'at1ver^'°^    ^-S-  ^^-^.Ct.  of  Pa-  iss.  fM^'ErncSln^w 

Kumher  444  of  Li '001^X0 re^f  '       '  '^^'^^  of.rticle  on  Price 
Wishing  you  the  compliments  of  the  season. 
Sincerely  yours, 
?inan 


L 
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Lincoln's  trail  came  through  Edgar  County  ^ 

Written  by  Jenny  Barkley 
Mon,  02  Oct  2006 

Abraham  Lincoln  practiced  law  in  Edgar  County  as  a  young  man  and  had  many  relatives  in  the  area.  So  stories  about  his  travels  here  and  claims 
that  he  visited  specific  homes  are  quite  likely  true. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a  presentation  given  Sunday  by  Paris  attorney  Bruce  Baber,  who  claims  a  shared  ancestry  with  the  16th  president  of  the 
United  States. 

A  number  of  spectators  gathered  in  the  Edgar  County  court  room  the  moming  of  Sept.  17  to  hear  local  attorney  Baber  tell  about  Abraham  Lincoln's 
court  trials  and  encounters  in  the  Paris  area. 

Many  in  the  group  arrived  on  motorcycles  in  a  caravan  that  included  visiting  attorneys  and  cyclists  from  Indiana  and  Illinois  who  were  on  "The  Ride 
of  the  Centur/,"  a  two-day  event  tracing  Lincoln's  trail  through  East  Central  Illinois.  Sunday  was  the  second  day  of  the  r 

Baber  explaiined  that  the  old  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Illinois  included  Edgar  County,  as  well  as  13  other  counties  including  Vermilion,  Champaign, 
Macon,  and  Shelby.  The  counties  of  Clark,  Coles  and  Cumberland  were  not  included. 

Lincoln  was  one  of  several  lawyers  who  traveled  the  route  from  county  seat  to  county  seat,  along  with  Judge  David  Davis,  Baber  said.  The  group 
stayed  about  a  week  in  each  community  before  moving  to  the  next.  Two  months  later,  the  circuit  ride  started  again. 

Many  of  the  lawyers  who  practiced  with  Lincoln  were  later  appointed  by  him  to  high  office  during  the  Civili  War.  Lincoln  appointed  Judge  Davis  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  said  Baber,  who  continued  with  the  following  account. 

Lincoln  practiced  in  the  Eighth  Circuit  from  1845  to  1853,  but  he  was  involved  in  Edgar  County  cases  as  early  as  1837.  Baber  noted  that  most  of 
Lincoln's  visits  to  Edgar  County  after  1853  were  for  political  purposes,  not  legal. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  many  relatives  in  East  Central  Illinois.  His  mother's  sister,  Sarah  Jane  Hanks  had  14  grandchildren,  13  of  whom  raised  families  in 
Edgar  County.  Sarah  Hanks  is  buried  in  the  Ogden  Cemetery  near  Five  Mile  Hill  south  of  Paris. 

Hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  Lincoln  cousins  now  live  in  Edgar  County,  said  Baber,  includiing  himself  and  fellow  Paris  attorney  Jack  Asher. 

Some  of  the  Lincoln  relatives  from  Edgar  County  were  members  of  the  Copperheads  who  were  involved  in  the  Charleston  (Illinois)  Riot  in  1864, 
according  to  Baber.  These  anti-War  Democrats  were  involved  in  a  gunfight  with  Union  soldiers  on  the  Coles  County  Courthouse  Square.  Several 
Copperheads  were  imprisoned.  Others  fled  to  Canada,  including  Lincoln's  cousin,  the  Coles  County  Sheriff. 

Baber  has  been  told  by  Mr.  Asher  that  his  great-great-grandfather  Adin  Baber  and  Lincoln's  cousin  Dennis  Hanks  rode  a  train  to  Washington  and 
convinced  Lincoln  to  release  Mr.  Asher's  ancestor  from  prison. 

Baber  poiinted  out,  "...  Lincoln's  own  cousins  and  the  Coles  County  Sheriff  were  shooting  at  the  Union  Army  in  Illinois  a  year  after  the  North  won 
the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  The  was  was  truly  "brother  against  brother."  Ultimately,  against  all  odds,  Lincoln  brought  unity  to  the  countr/,  to  Ilinois 
and  to  Edgar  County." 

Sunday,  Baber  also  discussed  several  cases  handled  by  Lincoln  in  Edgar  County. 

The  1879  history  of  Edgar  County  mentions  Lincoln  winning  a  case  for  Baber's  great-great-great  grandfather  George  Baber. 

In  Edgar  County  cases,  Baber  said,  Lincoln  represented  or  opposed  people  with  familiar  local  names,  such  as  Albin,  Alexander,  Metcalf,  Parrish, 
Archer,  Austin,  Mayo,  Bush,  Cassady,  Sutherland,  Kile,  Nichols,  Davidson,  Dudley,  Bailey,  Ten  Broeck,  Ryan,  Hite,  Mann,  Lindley,  James,  Redmon, 
Brown,  Shaw,  Bennett,  Wilhoit,  Munsell,  Murphy,  Nolan,  Hunter,  Snyder,  Paine,  Stanfield,  Clark,  Cummins,  Reed,  Young,  Edington,  Curtis, 
Sizemore,  Starr,  Stewart,  Whitley,  Wilson  and  Wolfe. 

In  the  case  of  Dudley  and  Sutherland  vs.  Hite  and  Mann,  the  jurors  also  had  familiar  local  names  -  Kimble,  Fitzgerald,  Murphy,  Daugherty,  Hunter, 
Light,  Wimsett,  Boyd,  Clark,  Ewing  and  McCowan. 

Jurors  in  the  James  vs.  Redmon  case  included  Roberts,  Givens,  Chrisman,  McConkey,  Bledsoe,  Elledge,  Perisho,  Ewing  and  two  Mortons. 
"However,  a  lav\/yer  who  is  liked  by  all  is  doubtessly  not  practicing  law,"  said  Baber. 

According  to  Baber,  Lincoln  practiced  little  criminal  law  and  much  civil  law.  Many  of  his  cases,  like  today's  cases,  said  Baber,  involved  contracts  or 
estate  administration.  However,  slander  actions  were  more  common  then  than  now.  Also,  suits  for  breach  of  promise  to  marry  were  common. 
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Then  as  now,  Baber  said,  continuances  were  frequent,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  clients.  There  was  also  considerable  tension  and  dissention 

between  clients  and  attorneys  regarding  payment  of  fees. 

For  more  about  Lincoln's  local  encounters,  Baber  recommends  the  small  booklet  published  and  sold  by  the  Edgar  County  Historical  Society  titled 
"Memoirs  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Edgar  Count/,  Illinois."  The  booklet  contains  many  interesting  anecdotes  about  Lincoln  told  by  Edgar  County 
residents  who  knew  him. 

The  book,  available  at  the  historical  society,  describes  a  tall  thin  man  playing  marbles  with  some  school  boys  on  the  court  house  square. 

"They  did  not  learn  they  had  played  with  Lincoln  until  years  later,  when  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  began,"  Baber  said. 

The  booklet  contains  two  accouints  of  Lincoln  coming  to  Dudley  by  train  in  1856.  He  then  rode  to  Grandview  to  give  the  first  Republican  speech 
ever  made  in  Edgar  County.  A.J.  Baber  attended.  However,  the  Whigs  and  Democrats  got  into  a  heated  argument  and  Lincoln  was  forgotten.  The 
second  account  of  the  Grandview  speech  tells  of  Lincoln  acting  out  the  Grandview  incident  to  laughing  members  of  his  cabinet  in  Washington,  only 
a  month  before  he  was  assassinated. 

Even  so,  Baber  said,  "l^iemories  of  Edgar  County  remained  dear  to  the  heart  of  Lincoln,  even  in  his  last  and  greatest  days." 

Baber  said  Lincolon's  greatness  did  not  come  from  being  born  in  a  log  cabin,  being  poor  and  losing  his  mother  as  a  child.  Rather,  his  greatness 
came  from  his  vast  exposure  as  a  practicing  attorney  to  the  common  man,  and  all  man's  problems,  in  all  walks  of  life,  in  all  levels  of  society,  in  the 
8th  Circuit,  all  across  Illinois  and  other  states. 

Baber  said,  "He  understood  us,  because  he  truly  was  one  of  us.  When  we  see  our  friends  in  Edgar  County,  bearing  the  same  names  as  those 
Lincoln  represented  or  fought,  we  know  that  we  are  part  of  him  and  he  is  part  of  us." 

Baber  closed  the  presentation  by  reading  the  poem,  "The  Lincoln  Circuit,"  which  is  also  from  the  Lincoln  booklet. 
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LINCOLN  m  VESIMILION  COUNTY:  PART  I 

Friendships 


About  the  author 

Guy  Fraker,  a  University  of  Illinois 
graduate,  has  practiced  law  in 
Bloomington  since 
graduation  in  1952. 
Fraker  is  a  lifelong 
student  of  Lincoln, 
with  special  interest 
in  his  career  on  the 
circuit.  He  has  writ- 
ten extensively 
about  Lincoln  and 
his  law  practice,  has 
spoken  throughout  central  Illinois  on 
the  subject  and  has  guided  tours  of 
the  circuit  on  the  roads  Lincoln  trav- 
eled. 


i3l 


By  GUY  FRAKER 

"Mr.  Lincoln  again  stepped  out  and 
addressing  himself  to  the  enthusiastic  gath- 
ering remarked  that  if  he  had  any  blessings 
to  dispense,  he  would  certainly  dispense  the 
largest  and  roundest  to  his  good  ale  friends 
of  Vermilion  County. " 

—  New  York  Herald,  Feb.  12,  1861,  report- 
ing on  Lincoln's  Feb.  11  stop  in  Danville  on 
his  way  to  Washington,  his  last  time  in  lUi- 


Abraham  Lincoln's  professional  home 
away  from  home  was  the  Eighth  Judicial 
Circuit,  one  of  the  legislatively  created 
groups  of  counties  through  which  the  judge 
and  lawyers  traveled  every  spring  and  fall. 
At  its  largest,  it  included  15  counties,  one  of 
which  was  Vermilion. 


Lmcoln  was  the  most  regular  on  the  cir- 
cuit and  one  of  the  few  who  rode  its  entire- 
ty. He  usually  stayed  out  the  entke  10  to  12 
weeks  of  the  consecutive  court  sessions, 
thus  becoming  a  part  of  each  of  the  commu- 
nities, forming  lasting  friendships  that 
served  him  well  professionaUy  and  political- 
ly. In  Danville,  these  friendships  included 
early  settler  Dr.  William  Fithian,  who  was 
important  client  and  influential  politician; 
attorney  Ward  Hill  Lamon  with  whom  Lin- 
coln entered  into  a  loose  association  that  led 
to  an  inordinate  volume  of  business  in  Ver- 
milion County;  and  attorney  Oliver  Davis 
who  appeared  with  or  against  Lincoln  on  the 
majority  of  his  cases  in  Danville. 

Danville  and  Paris  had  the  easternmost 
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reach  in  the  circuit.  Court 
week  in  Vermilion  County  was 
described  by  Champaign  Coun- 
ty's Henry  Clay  Whitney  as  the 
most  congenial,  relaxed  and 
enjoyable  of  the  entire  circuit. 

Lincoln's  first  visit  to  Ver- 
milion County  was  in  May 
1841,  four  years  after  his 
admission  to  practice.  He  had 
been  hired  in  Springfield  by 
fellow  legislator  Fithian.  Lin- 
coln attended  the  semi-annual 
court  sessions  regularly  from 
then  until  1860. 

The  road  from  Urbana  to 
Danville,  about  35  miles,  was 
one  of  the  more  strenuous  but 
scenic  routes  of  the  circuit, 
winding  through  miles  of  tall 
I  grass  prairie,  oak  savannah 
and  a  variety  of  river  bottoms. 
Crossing  the  Salt  Fork  at  the 
site  of  Kelly's  Tavern  in  Cham- 
paign County  it  then  reached 
the  county  line  now  memorial- 
ized by  one  of  the  19  county 
markers  placed  throughout  the 
circuit  in  1922  by  the  Lincoln 
J  Circuit  Marking  Association. 
I     The  driving  force  behind  the 
!  placement  of  these  markers 
was  Lottie  Jones  of  Danville,  a 
respected  school  administrator 
and  local  historian.  Because  of 
Jones  the  association  was 
based  in  Danville  where  its 
annual  banquet  was  held 
throughout  the  1920s  and 
1930s.  Jones'  persistence  in 
locating  and  placing  the  mark- 
ers irritated  some  around  the 
circuit,  but  it  also  assured  the 
success  of  the  project,  no 
small  feat. 

From  the  county  line,  the 
road  still  has  never  been 
paved,  retainmg  the  ambience 
of  the  Lincoln  era  as  it  winds 
its  way  toward  Danville,  curv- 
ing and  rolling  in  a  way  more 
recent  roads  do  not.  It  passes 
Botkin  Cemetery,  dating  from 
Lincoln's  time,  and  the  route  is 
still  dotted  with  stately  oaks 
that  witnessed  Lincoln's  pass- 
ing. It  brushes  the  Smith  Farm 
where  Davis,  Lincoln  and 
State's  Attorney  David  Camp- 
bell stayed  in  May  1852  on 
their  way  to  Danville  from 
Urbana. 

Then  the  road  passes  just 
north  of  Conkeytown  where 
Lincoln  is  said  to  have  stayed 
on  occasion  with  the  Dalbey 
family.  The  road  curves  and 
descends  to  the  picturesque 
crossing  of  Stony  Creek,  then 
joins  U.S.  150  near  the  site  of 
the  Hubbard  House,  now  gone, 
where  Lincoln  reportedly 
stayed.  Then  it  headed  down  a 
steep  incline  to  cross  the  Mid- 
dle Fork  of  the  Vermilion  at 
the  site  of  the  Saline's, 
destroyed  by  strip  mining  long 
ago.  The  Saline's,  the  site  of 
commercial  salt  operations, 
was  the  first  settlement  in 
Vermilion  County  in  1819. 

Crossing  the  Middle  Fork 
the  road  climbed  steeply  up 
Kistler  Hill,  a  portion  of  which 
road  still  exists.  After  several 
miles  on  the  bluff,  the  road 
again  descends  to  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Vermilion  where  it 
was  crossed  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  present-day  walking  I 
bridge  in  Ellsworth  Park. 


downstream  almost  to  the 
junction  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  Vermilion  and  then  ascend- 
ed a  fairly  steep  spine  of  the 
bluff  to  reach  the  edge  of 
Danville. 

Whitney  recalled  an  incident 
when  he  and  Lincoln  were  rid- 
ing to  Danville  after  dark  in  a 
two-seat  carriage  one  dismal 
fall  day.  Leonard  Swett  and  his 
wife  were  in  the  other  seat. 
The  narrow  road  wound 
through  heavily  timbered  bot- 
toms with  deep  ditches  on  each 
side. 

For  safety  sake  Lincoln  and 
Whitney  rolled  up  their  pants, 
jumped  out  onto  the  muddy 
road  and  walked  ahead,  guid- 
ing the  wagon  at  first  by  shout- 
ing back.  Then  Lincoln  began 
singing  his  version  of  "an  old 
Methodist  Air." 

Early  Danville  history 

The  Danville  to  which  Lin- 
coln came  in  the  spring  of  1841 
was  one  of  the  more  advanced 
cities  on  the  circuit.  Because  it 
sat  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
unsettled  prairie,  it  was  settled 
earlier  and  evolved  more  rap- 
idly than  most  of  the  other 
cities  of  the  circuit.  Vermilion 
was  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  influential  counties. 
Established  in  1826,  its  earliest 
settlement  at  the  Saline's  was 
not  suitable  for  a  town. 

So  after  an  aborted  effort  to 
locate  the  county  seat  to  the 
west,  the  mouth  of  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Vermilion  was  cho- 
sen. The  land  was  donated  by 
Dan  Beckwith,  the  county  sur- 
veyor who  surveyed  and  laid 
out  100  lots.  Amos  Williams 
helped  organize  the  county  and 
proposed  naming  the  town 
"Danville"  for  Beckwith.  The 
latter,  a  Pennsylvania  native, 
arrived  in  1819,  built  the 
town's  first  cabin  and  traded 
with  the  area's  Kickapoo  and 
Pottawatomie. 

The  active  Indian  trade  also 
involved  Guerdon  Saltonstall 
Hubbard,  one  of  the  more  col- 
orful figures  in  Illinois  history. 
A  native  of  Vermont,  he  estab- 
lished a  trading  post  in 
Danville  in  1819.  He  took  a 
Pottawatomie  bride  and  in 
1824  he  took  over  the  Ameri- 
can Fur  Company's  trade  and 
established  a  post  in  Danville. 
He  also  plotted  the  road  from 
the  Saline's  to  Chicago  known 
as  Hubbard  Trace  which  now 
approximately  follows  Route  1. 

In  1832,  at  the  site  of  the 
original  log  courthouse,  Hub- 
bard served  as  contractor  for 
the  courthouse  in  which  Lin- 
coln was  to  practice,  a  small 
square  building  at  the  location 
of  the  present  courthouse.  In 
1833,  he  left  for  Chicago  where 
he  became  a  pioneer  developer 
and  builder. 

In  1834,  he  traveled  to  Van- 
dalia  to  lobby  for  canals  and 
other  improvements  that 
might  benefit  Chicago.  While 
there,  Hubbard  reconnected 
with  Lincoln  as  they  had 
served  together  in  the  Black 


Hawk  War.  Hubbard  intro- 
duced Lincoln  to  Fithian.  He 
became  an  active  Whig  in 
Chicago  and  remained  in  con- 
tact with  Lincoln  throughout 
the  years  as  they  both  became 
moderate  Republicans. 

The  government  land  office 
was  placed  in  Danville  in  1831, 
a  major  development  for  the 
local  economy  because  of  the 
many  transactions  that  came 
through  Danville  as  specula- 
tors flocked  into  town  to  buy 
central  Illinois  land.  The 
town's  first  newspaper  was 
started  in  1833  and  the  State 
Bank  of  Illinois  located  a 
branch  in  DanvUle  in  1836. 

Lincoln  and  Fithian 

The  case  that  brought  Lin- 
coln to  Danville  for  the  first 
time  was  Hezekiah  Cunning- 
ham V.  William  Fithian.  It 
arose  out  of  real  estate  specu- 
lation in  Milwaukee  in  Wiscon- 
sin territory.  In  1836  several 
men,  including  Cunningham, 
engaged  Fithian  as  an  agent  to 
buy  land  from  Solomon 
Juneau,  the  pioneer  developer 
of  Milwaukee,  The  three  gave 
Fithian  promissory  notes  to 
fund  land  purchases  he  made 
on  their  behalf.  They  refused 
to  pay  the  notes,  charging 
Fithian  with  fraud.  Fithian 
sued  them  in  Danville  in  1840 
and  1841  with  Lincoln  as  his 
attorney.  Cunningham  was 
represented  by  John  Brown 
and  Isaac  Walker,  who  would 
one  day  be  a  U.S.  senator  from 
Wisconsin.  The  jury  ruled  for 
Fithian  and  awarded  him 
$2,500. 

Fithian  was  born  in  Ohio  in 
1799.  He  trained  as  a  doctor 
before  coming  to  Danville  in 
1830.  Guerdon  Hubbard  and 
Fithian  were  close,  Hubbard 
boarding  with  Fithian.  Hub- 
bard sold  Fithian  his  trading 
post  and  they  married  sisters. 
He  also  guided  Fithian  on  real 
estate  investments  in  Chicago 
and  Milwaukee.  The  trading 
post  he  purchased  from  Hub- 
bard became  a  successful  mer- 
cantile establishment. 

Fithian  speculated  heavily  in 
land,  acquiring  vast  acreage 
west  of  Danville  which  made 
him  wealthy.  He  was  also  a 
hard-working  doctor,  riding 
miles  across  the  prairie  to 
serve  his  patients.  He  also 
fought  in  the  Black  Hawk  War 
and  was  elected  to  the  Legisla- 
ture as  a  Whig  in  1834.  When 
Hubbard  introduced  him  to 
Lincoln,  a  relationship  was 
formed  that  served  both  men 
well.  Fithian  was  perhaps  the 
most  important  citizen  of 
Danville.  He  was  the  leading 
Whig  in  East  Central  Illinois 
and  of  substantial  assistance  to 
Lincoln.  They  served  together 
in  the  Legislature  from  1834  to 
1842. 

Lincoln  handled  six  cases 
for  Fithian,  more  than  any  oth- 
er client  in  Danville.  Letters 
from  Lincoln  to  Fithian  advis- 
ing on  real  estate  in  Sangamon 
and  Menard  counties  in  1850 


and  offering  sage,  concise 
advice  on  a  collection  matter 
in  1855  suggest  the  depth  of 
Fithian's  reliance  on  his 
Springfield  lawyer. 

The  most  notable  case  was  a 
high  profile  slander  claim, 
William  Fithian  v.  George  W. 
Casseday.  Casseday  also  was  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Danville, 
having  built  the  first  steam 
mill  in  1836.  There  was  a  long 
history  of  bad  blood,  going 
back  to  a  vicious  attack  on 
Fithian  in  a  Danville  paper  in 
1842  during  Fithian's  Illinois 
Senate  campaign.  A  later  dis- 
pute started  between  factions 
of  the  Presbyterian  and 
Methodist  churches. 

As  the  bitterness  deepened, 
the  Methodist  Church,  led  by 
Casseday,  built  a  seminary. 
The  Presbyterians  responded 
by  building  their  own  semi- 
nary. In  May  1851,  Davis 
referred  in  a  letter  to  his  wife 
to  the  "Squaw  War"  that  had 
divided  the  people  of  the  town. 
"Casseday  is  at  the  bottom  of  it 
all.  The  result.  They  built  two 
seminaries  to  cost  $4,000  or 
$5,000,"  he  wrote. 

This  led  to  a  battle  of 
libelous  handbills  between  the 
two  men.  In  the  last  one  Casse- 
day accused  Fithian  of  aban- 
doning his  deceased  wife's 
body  prior  to  burial  in  Paris, 
referring  to  Fithian  variously 
as  an  "inhuman  monster,  vile 
heartless  wretch,  unfeeling 
reptile." 

These  accusations  were  too 
much  for  Fithian  who  engaged 
Oliver  Davis  of  Danville,  Lin- 
coln and  the  skilled  Usher  Lin- 
der  of  Charleston  to  sue 
Casseday.  Casseday  was 
defended  by  the  brilliant 
Edward  A.  Hannegan  of  Cov- 
ington, Ind. 

A  charming,  gifted  lawyer, 
Hannegan  had  served  as  a 
Democrat  in  the  U.S.  House 
and  Senate,  as  well  as  ambas- 
sador to  Prussia  under  Presi- 
dent James  K.  Polk.  John 
Murphy  and  Ward  Hill  Lamon 
assisted  Hannegan. 

The  trial  was  held  m  Octo- 
ber 1851.  "The  ladies  of  town 
in  great  number  as  ever  pres- 
ent all  the  time,"  Davis  wrote. 
The  courtroom  was  packed 
while  outside  a  huge  crowd 
jammed  the  public  square. 
Forty-one  witnesses  were 
called,  including  many  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  the  city. 
The  suit  sought  $25,000.  The 
jury  rejected  Casseday's 
defense  of  the  truth  of  the 
statements  and  awarded  a  ver- 
dict in  the  amount  of  $547.90. 

Casseday  paid  the  judgment 
and  for  many  years  thereafter 
listed  on  his  personal  property 
tax  schedule  the  following, 
"The  character  of  Dr.  Fithian 
$547.90  which  I  bought  and 
paid  for." 

Davis  closed  his  comment  on 
the  trial  stating,  "Our  passions 
do  a  great  deal  to  make  us  mis- 
erable." 

Next  week:  Lincoln  and 
Ward  Hill  Lamon 


Tramling  on  Circuit 


eOWERNlNG  the  picturesque  <^rcum- 
stances  under  which  l^^J^.f^  P'^^^ 
ticed  in  Lincoln-s,  day  the  Lilt  oi 
Lincoln     by  Lamon  contains^  the  tol- 

faining  fourteen  counties  and  compnsang  the 

T nri^e  Davis-twice  every  year,  and  thus  ^^  as 

SSr^i^C^j^-^-ery^^T 

happy  in  no'other  place.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  enjoyiment.  As  a  g-eneral  rule,  of- a  Sat ur 
dav  evening,  when  all  the  lawyers  would, 
^^ome  the  Judge  m.ans  ^hose^wha  we., 
"lose  enough  to  get  there  and  back  by  tha 
rZ  their  cases  were  called)  ^"^..ffrefu  e, 
tiiniUes  and  friends,  Lincoln  would  refuse, 

^'"•'^°lt  was  on  this  circuit,'  we  are  told  by 
an  authority  equally  high,  '  that  he.f  one  as 
■i  nisi  prius  lawyer;  it  was  on  tb is  circuit 
fhat  Lincoln  first  thought,  spoke,  and  acted, 
if  was  on  this  circuit  that  the  people  met, 
oreetedr,  and  cheered  on  the  man;  H  ^^  as  on. 
ihi';  circuit  that  he  cracked  hi&  jokes,  tolci 
bis^tories,   made   his  ' ,  . 

^lappv  as  nowhere  in  the  world  besides. 
When  in  1807,  Sangamon  county  was  cut 
Tff  from  the  Eighth  circuit  by  the  act  ere, 
atin^'  the  Eighteenth.  'Lincoln  would  still, 
continue  with  Judge  Davis,  first  finishing 
his  business  In  Sangamon," 

••  On  his  return,  from  one^  of  his  long  jour- 
ney«  he.  found-  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  had  taken 
advantage  of  his  absence,  and,,  with  the  con- 
.nivance  and.  ass.istanee  of  his  neighbor 
Gourly,  had  placed  a  second,  story  and,  a  new 
'roof  on'  his.  house.  Approaching  it  for  the 
first  time  after  this  rather  startling  altera- 
•tion  and  pretending  not  to  recognize  it,  he 
'called  to  a  man  in  the  street:  '  Stranger. 
'•:an  you  tell  me  -where  Lincoln  lives?  '  '  He 
i:used  to  live  here.' 

Too  Poor  to  Own  a  Horse. 
•  When  Lincoln  first  began  to  "  ride  the.  cir- 
'  'uit  "  he  was  too  poor  to  own  hio.rseflesh  or 
■vehicle  and  was  compelled  to  borrow  tiom 
lis  friends.  But  in.  diue  time  he  became  the 
.proprietor,  of  a  horse,  wnom  he  feid  and 
-roomed  himself,  and  t'o  x+hich  he  was  much 
ittached.  On.  this  animal  he  would  set  out 
^rom  his  ho.me,  to  be  gone  for  weeks  to- 
•?ether  with  no  baggage  hut  a  pair  of  sadd  e 
,ba^s,  containing  a  change  of  linen  and  an  u  d 
■.otton  umbrella  tio  shelter  liim  tnom  the  sun 
■„■  rain  When  he  got  a  httle  more  of  this 
A  orld's  goods  he  set  up  a  one  horse  bugp- 
sorry  and  shabby  looking  affair,  which  he 
^generally  used  when  the  weather  promised 

°Rut  ^he'  lawyers  were  oiw.ay-s  glad  to  see 
''him,   and  the  land'lord.  n.ailed  his  coming 
',with  pleasure.     Yet   he  was  one  of  those 
neculiar  gentle,  uncomplaining  men,  whom 
ithose  servants  of  the  public  who  keep  '  ho- 
'tel?"  would  generally  put  off  with  the  most 
flndifferent  accommodatirns.    It  was  a  sig- 
'nificant  remiark  of  a  lawyer  thoroughlji  ac- 
.quainted  with  his  habits  and  d''sPO«»f;ionthat 
-  Lincoln  was  never  seated  next  the  landlord 
at  a  crowded  table,  and  never  got  a  chicken 
liver  or  the  best  cut  from  the  roast.  It 
rooms  w^re  scarce  and  one,  two,  three,  or 
four  gentlemen  were  lequired  to  lodge  to- 
^srether  in  order  to  acoommodiatei  some  sur  y 
^man  w,ho  stood  UPon  his  •■  rights,"  Lincohi 
-vas  sure  to  be  one  of  the  unfortunates.  Yet 
UP  loved  the  life  and  never  w^nt  home  with- 
loul  reluctance.         .  ,  . 

From  S  C.  Parks  o.f  Lincoln,  himself  a  inos.t 
refutable  lawyer,  we  have  two  or  three  anec- 
idotes,  which  we  give  in  his.  own  Itt'iguage. 

MoruUy  uud  IntelUetually  Uoiie.>.t. 
,  "I  have  often  said,  that,  for  a  man  who 
was  for  a  quarter  of  a  cenluiy  both  a  lawyer 
and  a  politician,  he  was  the  most  honest  mau 
,1  tver  knew.  He  was  not  only  morally  hon- 
[est,  but  intelleetually  ^:d.  He  could  not  rea- 
faiM  fnlrrl"-  if  he  attemnted,  it  he  fall'ed.  In 


Irolitics  he  would  never  try  to  m'islead.  At 
the  bar.  when  he  thought  he  was  wrong,  he 
•  was  the  weakest  lawyer  I  ever  saw. 
\  -  A  man  was  indicted  for  I'areeny.  Lincoln, 
Young,  and  myself  defended  him.  Lincoln, 
w  s  satisfied  by  the  evid^-nee  that  he  was 
"uilty  and  ought  to  be  convicted.  He 
lulled  Young  and  myself  aside,  and  said; 
i-lf  you  can  say  anything  for  the 
!inan  do  it.  I  can't.  If  I  attempt,  the 
'jury 'will  see  that  I  think  he  is  guiltyand  con- 
vict him  o.f  course.'  The  case  was  submitted 
In-  us  to  the  jury  without  a  word.  The  jury 
'failed  to  agree;  and  before  the.  next  teroi  the 
man  died.  Lincoln.'s  honesty  undoubtedly 
saved  him  from  the  penitentiary. 

"My  HaudB  Are  Dirty." 
In  a  closely  contested  cix\\  suit.  Lincoln. 
'Siad  proved  an  account  for  his  client,  who 
was  though  he  did  not  kno.w  it  at  the-  time, 
fa  il  ppciT  fellow.-  The  opposing  attorney 
the.    proved  a  receipt  clearly  covering  the 
ent  re  Jause  of  action.    By  the  time  he  was 
5  through?  iincoln  was  missing.    The  cour 
,  sent  for  him  to  the  hotel.    "  Tell  the  judge, 
i  he  said'  "that- 1  can't  come;  my  hands  are 
I  dirty  and/  I  came  over  to  clean  them! 
\     "In   the  case  of  Harris  and  Jones  vs 
I.  Buckles    Harris  wanted  Lincoln  t^o  as^^st 
?oung  and  myself.    His  answer  ^^as  char- 
acteristic:    "  Tell  Harris  it's  no  use  to  waste 
i  money  on  mie  in  that  case;  he'll  get  beat. 

ance.   A        of  hia foster  brother^  John  John_ 
son.  w.as  arrested  f^r  st^^/'-^^^^^'^dre^s  a 
'  roln  went  to  the  same  town  to  ad  are.:,  a. 
'  r^assmeeting  while  the  poor  boy  was  in  jail 

thrprisou     "Lincoln- knew  he  was  guilty, 

w  tM^r^d  sot  tl-.m.  to  »,«.  into  open 
•  coi"ir<l  "ate  mat  tMy  J«  "Ot  car,-  I. 
prosecute." 

Studied  as  He  Rode. 

iiiSi 

roadside.     It  was  iuuit&         ..rMia rentlv  in 

'iiSS^^iHSSt^s. 

i  buggy  , and  drove  on. 

'""'"it  is  welf  kinown  that  he  used  to  carry  with 
Eodia  aoin  to  a,. 

-r,-r,n^,^^,°»3S 

speare,  sul  mu  phance  companion 

rt^hrw^ay^H^wLs  lnteLa^fondof  cutting 
^  T^ul\r,  ax  and  he  was.  often  seen  to 
TumS  ^-om.  his^^ggy'  sei.e.  an^ax  out  of  the 
handsi  of  a  roadside  chopper,  take  his  p^ace 
on  the?og  in  the  most  approved  fashion,  and 
with  his  tremendous  long  strokes  cut  it  in 
two  before  the  man  could  recover  from  his 
this  free  life  that  charmed  bin,  and 
reconciled  him  to  '^i^'ence.  He. e  he  forgot 
1  hA  nast  with  all  K'S  cruelties  and  mortinca 
fns  here  were  no  domestic  afflictions  to 
vex  his  weary  spirit  and  try  his  magnani- 
mous  heart.  ,. 

"  After  he  had  returned  to  congiess.  sa>b 
T,  ril  D'lVis  '•  and  had  lost  his  practice, 
'g'I^Hc^i'o"  Chicago  proposed  to  h^^^^ 

^  '^^^T  'Lln^'r  re^fu  ed^orc^pi,' and 
i-Sra;er^[^athe^e.^edto^^^^^ 


cult-the  Eighth  judicial  circuit-tti^n  .to  sit 
down  and  die  in  Chicago. 

ArmstronK  Case. 

H'sus?r;o.err,nr,r;L". 

?Jelin"  being  high  against  him  m  Mason 
•  took  a  clmnge  of  venue  to  Cass  county/ 
and  was  there  tried,  at  Beardstown.  m  he 
sm  in-  of  1858.  Hitherto  Armstrong  nad  had 
H  e  services  of  two  able  counselors,  but  now 
eir  efforts  were  supplemented  by  those  of  a 
most  determined  and  zealous  volunteer. 

Armstrong  was  the  son  of  Jack  and,  Hannah 
Atmstrong.^1  New  Salem,  the  child  whom 
Lin^o  n  htd  rocked  in  the  cradle  while  Mrs 
A  mstron^^  attended  to  other  household 
AuTes     His  life  was  now  in  immanent  peril . 

.   eemed  clearly  guilty;  and.  if . he  was  to  be 
s  ived  ll  mu.st  be  by  the  interpo.sition  of  some 
t'  iwei-  which  couKl.deface  that  fatal  record  m 
the  Norris  trial,  refute  the  senses  of  wit- 
esses    and  make  a  jury  forget  themselves 
Id  thei?  oaths.   Old  Han'nah  had  one  friend 
tvifom  she  devoutly  believed  could  accom- 
tjlish  this.    She  wrote  to  Lincoln,  and  he  it- 
.    p  led  that  he  would  defend  the  boy.  After- 
wards he  visited  him  at  Springfield  and  pie- 
pared  him  for  the  event  as  well  as  he  coukU 
with  an  understanding  weakened  by  a  long 
strain  of  severe  and  hopeless  reflection. 

Whet^t'he  trial  came  on  Lincoln,  appeared 
for  the  defense.  His  colleag.ue.  Walker  h,i.^ 
possessed  him  of  the  record  of  the  Nonis 
trial,  and  upon  close 'and  anxious  examma- 
tiotn  he  was  satisfied  that  the  witn  esses  could, 
bv  well  sustained  and  judicious  cross  exami- 
nation be  made  to  contradict  each  other  in 
some  important  particulars.  Walker  han- 
dled "  the  victims  of  his  f'"e.ndly  desig.n.  while 
T  incoln,  sat  by  and  suggested  questions. 
Neverthett^.  I  the  unskilled  mind  the  tes^ 
.tinrony  seemed  to  be  ^h^°'f  .'^  ^  f ^  „ew 
murdered  man  with  a  club  from  behind,  w  hile 
JociL;.  and,  .cco,.d,n,  to  to.aic.  »> 

'^^as  committed  about  U  ^'J'c=*^;;,,"i?' fol 
ih.it  he  saw  tlve  blows  eti  uck  b5  the  IJgJit  oi 
fmoon  nearly  full  and  standing  m.  the  heav 
ens  about  where  the  su,tt  would  stand  at  10 
^\1.Ts\'a=?t.oT-en"i  and  even  to  d.e.tr^^ 

?L':^:u^°i^i-i;.ai^Uidhu^ 

?he  year  pi^vious^o^he  murd^       Lincolm  ^ 

r't'he  def:nse.  "Atlrlt  he^lp.kfslow.y  and 
nrrrfuUv  reviewed  the  who'le  testimony,  pick^ 
?nSt  in  o  pie^s.  and  showted  that  the  man 
"a^d  not  re°ceived  his  wounds  at  the  pUice  oi 
fimte  named  by  the  witnesses,  but  afterward, 
and  at  the  hands  of  som'*one  else. 

Almanac  TpIcU. 

S  ?  a^v'SSa.  'iiSS 


An  tiiioqaent  Ple«t. 

ever     ea?"*  f^'^l  ".r""^  ''''  ^'^'l"^"" 
ever  iieuiu,  and  such  the  powpr  and  ear- 

.h«  °!?f  '^'"'■''^       *P°^<*  to  that  jury 

that  aJl  sat       If  en  tranced, ^nd   when  he 

r.^lS"'^       -""'^  sayfi  on^  of  the 

proeecutora  "  There  were  tears  in  Lincoln's 
e)«e«  While  he  spoke,  but  they  were  genuine 
His  sympathies  were  fully  tnll.ted  in  favor 
of  the  young-  man,  and  his  terrible  slnceritv 

he"1Lv'"^'^'  ""^  same  passion 

L  said  a  humlred  timea 

irfL  ^'n^'^'n's  speech  that  savtd.thaf 

criminaa  from  the  g-ailows." 

■■As  to  the  trial,"  continued  Hannah  "  Lin- 
coln said  to  me.  '  Hannah,  your  son  will  be 
cleared  before  sundown.'  He  and  the  other 
lawyers  addressedi  the.  Jury  awi  closed  the 
case.  I  went  down  to  Thompson's 
pasture.       Stater     came     to     me  and 

^""^^  ^^'^  son  was 

cleared  aJuH  a  free  men.  I  went  up  to  fhe 
ZVuTh^-  "'^^"'"y  shoolc  hanxls  with. me, 
so  did  the  court,  so  did  Linc-oln.  We  were 
an  affected,  and  tears  streamed,  from  Lin- 
coln 8  eyes!  He  then  remarked  to  me,  •  Han^, 
nah  what  did  1  tell  y>ou?  I  pray  to  God  that 
Vl,  ilham  may  be  a  good  boy  hereafter;  that 
fhis  lesson  may  prove  in  the  end  a  good  les- 
son to    im  and  to  all.' 

'"I  Shan't  Charge  Yon  a  Cent." 

Hin'j^*'""  u*"^  ^■'^^  over,  lineoln  came 

dtown  to  where  I  was  in  Beardsto  wn.  I  asked 
him  what  he  charged  me;  told  him  I  was 
poor.  He  said;  •  Why,  Hannah,  I  shan'.t 
clwirge  you  a  c.ent-never.  AnytWing  I  can 
out'chS  "  """"'^'^  """^  freefy  wUh- 

•    to  examine  that'  seemingly  concl\sive''i-* 


STORIES  OF  LINCOLN  WHILE  "OUT  ON 
THE  CIRCUIT" 


before  he  was  satisfied  that  he  knew  the  real  meaning  of  that  word, 
^'^ne  d^y  he  and  ascertain  judge  were  talking  about  horse    rades  The 
said  he  could  beat  Mr.  Lincoln  in  swapping  horses.     It  resulted  in  an 

with  several  variations:  The  following  is  chosen  because  it  illus- 
Trates  the  unselfishness  of  Lincoln's  life,  and  because  it  "f"S  also 
to  his  friend  Edward  D.  Baker,  to  whose  rescue  Lincoln  once  came 
down  through  the  ceiling: 

"Driver,  can't  you  stop  just  a  minute.''  ^hi^rt  " 

"Yps  "  reolied  the  driver,  "if  the  other  feller  don  t  object. 

The  "other  feller^'  didn't  object,  so  Mr.  Lincoln  jumped  out.  ran  back  to 
the  sTSugh  be'gan  o  lift  the  little  pigs  out  of  the  mud  and  water,  atwl  place 
them  on  the  bank.     When  he  returned  to  the  muddy  stage.  Colonel  Baker 

"""^"Now,  Lincoln,  will  you  tell  me  where  does  selfishness  come  in  in  this 

^'"''"W'lir'^bless  your  soul.  Baker,  that  was  the  very  essence  of  selfishness^ 
I  shol  have  had  no  peace  of  mind  all.  day  if  I  had  gone  on  and  left  ha 
suffering  old  sow  worrying  over  those  pigs.  I  did  it  to  get  peace  ot  mina, 
don't  you  see?" 


'The  worrt  I  wm  ever  beaten  in 
a  hone  trade !  " 


The  roads  which  were  followed  by 

the  Eighth  Judicial  Dlstilct,  loti 
^^Th'p  tjlacing  of  these  markers  has 

mmmM 

set  out  twice  a  year  frof  ^fP^^'^^g 
hPhtad   Aim   there   rode  on 

or  in  some  convenient  room 
ga  tL  stofu  oi  MB  bugSJ. 


BL  AKESLEE 


CTl  MT  PROSpIcT^^  ^  ^  W  WJ"" 


^.^^r^EVM  P»«K  V,  ^fetJ|  S 


^iow  to  Follow  This 
Guide 

All  numbers  on  this  map  in  a  circle  or  in  a  shield 
>^e  the  numbers  of  the  State  and  U.  S.  Inter-State 
ighways.  (See  Map  Explanation).  All  numbers 
hich  are  shown  as  Station  Numbers  in  the  Map 
xplanation  indicate  Authorized  Guide  and  Map 
;ations  of  Illinois. 

For  example :  You  will  note  from  the  map  that 
,ation  18  is  at  Walnut  Grove.  Refer  to  the  Guide 
>d  von  will  find  that  No.  18  is  Walmit  Grove  Tour- 


FACSIMILE  OF  MAP  OF  CIRCUIT  WHICH  LINCOLN  TRAVELLED  IN  PRACTISING  LAW. 


